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A BUOK FOR EVERY SUPERINTENDENT, PRINCIPAL AND 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 


WENTWORTH & REED’S 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 


Ned ws low i price, $1.25. Also in three part’, 40 cents each, re- 
ial terms to ‘to agents and to teachers until March 1. 





z are in exact ‘accord with the methods of teaching 
= PHILADE! PHIA, Pa. | peas ane arithmetic now required in the Philadelphia schools. 
E MES MacALISTER, Superintendent. 
= PROVIDENCE, , I] 5 It is admirable in plan and thoroughly worked out in its details. 
= ( It deserves an immense su conse. H. 8. TARBELL, Superintendent. 
: { We have wth me Se * First Steps in Number " in the hands of 
NEW HAVEN CT < all our primary rs, ~ it is ey ing a must valuable aid to their 
' : ( work. DUTTON, Superintendent. 
CHICAGO, Lil. 5 it is unique. There he = other se of the kind to be compared 
i } with it. . BRIGHT, Principal Douglas School. 
I AR. se as the en oied arithmetic thet I have ever seen 
GRIND RAPIDS, MICH. an ins a good teacher, and an invaluable aid to a poor one. 
I, N. MI'TCHELL, Superintendent. 





FREE TO TEACHERS: “Howto teach Number” 
—-An outline of the the method | of this bcok 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER —Pvrns’ Eormioy. Copies for ex- 
Introduction Price, 80 cents. amination at 
barry . =| | WENTWORTH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL half price for 
Send for Specimen Pages and Deseriplive Circular lo * ARITHMETIC. Introduction Price, 75 cents. | three months. 


“ncaa aile (0Fublishers RECENT eee Re S| ESCP'S FIBLES, 
Philadelphia Fa. eet” |S THE TALISMAN 
en 


Send for @ full descriptive circular of ** CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN.’' 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, *°SS2%Garcaco.™” 
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SeUU ' BILE various gradings and different methods create demands for numerous text-books the unl ¥ ; 

The Best Books ———s aoe presented as an equipment containing ali he ecsentiuls for ‘* The Vv rite to us for a circular 
TeRat ul Gs REAOING: Swivtor’s Series oF READERS. Five Books. showing how this Fresh, 
The Fewestin the Series |, y tty Reins cd nea reer enane Bright, Thorough, and Popu- 
Ett GEOGRAPHY: Swistoy’s SeRms. Two Books. lar series, may be introduced 

a GR4MMAR: Wexits's SHort Course. One Book. into your school at merels 

At the least Expense HISTORY: Switnron’s Conpensep U. 8S. One Book. . y l prices 

Ss 7% PENMANSHIP; Grencenian Copy Booxs. Series. 4 -egeed tl ore 2 
2 Seaaeet IVISON, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR, & COs 753-755 Greadway, | New York. 
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4 peesearetes t expect Vocal Music, Goptatas the finest collec.ion of two part Kzerciwses 
Sas) Tefrecbord...(2.) The Soue...(e) Tee Comeau AND game 7 Le one 
Gas Is the Re Blertobe: ta) THs Rested Ton - Part 3. will be ready in July. Price, 75 ents. 
Qn the fourth aod fifth dezrees of the scale. A\D HOMd. C, H. BROWN &, 19 Bond Street, New Ycrk 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Microscvpes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfitef rAma- 
tears, Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
etc., etc. 

Illustrated Price List 


mailed to any address, 
Mention er in cor- 
responding with us. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
“ PARAGON” 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 










Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophical and Geo- 
| ag oe Charts, 

lackboards, etc. 


The latest inventions in School Apparatus for every 
— of school — circulars of any of the above 
on application 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL Boverr 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
prs eat ot and we will make an offer for cash or 


ws H. KEYSER €& Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts, Phila. 


Sibley’s Pa Patent Pencil Sharpener. 
Lead and Slate Pencil 
Se Ever Invented, 
Simple, durable, and easily kepi in order. 
Works rapidly, and makes a tne point. 
Warran ted ‘to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil oe T, in the market 
Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 











NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., NewYork. 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
~~ 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR, —CORRECT,—CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used by best Educa- 
tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 
stand it. 

Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00, 


Six Specimen lessons sent free. 


Geo. Allen, 
Agents Wanted. Newbern, N. C, 





PARTNER WANTED. 


The principal and proprietor of a well established 
INDEPENDENT NORMAL SCHOOL, 


in Jowa, Gostree to soll © half fabcrest 00 a Gasoese. 
teacher who has means and 
The school is 


y- prosperous in 

orny way, is not in debt and paysa ares income. 
full parti = address T. R. E., 

Care SCHOOL JoURNAL, N. ¥ 


ESTERBROOK’S* "S54, <i ~ 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


E. B. B. BENJAMIN, WEW YORK. 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CCHEMIGLLS. 


—, NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of Appagus Te sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! TESTED!! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
(7 Send for full descriptive circular. 


1. HL ANDREWS & C0, Wes 
: J OSTEEICPENS. 








“~ or General Writing, 332, 404, 390 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drouings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowoquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all harids. ¢gy~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 
DELSARTE “isn EXPRESSION 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


Presented for the first time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. ed especially for a Text- 
Book and for Self-Instruction. A book of Aesthetic Physical Train: for all persons of culture 
and particularly for the Elocutionist, Orator, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, are. Painter, 
ber ters and all others who aon hy give Expression to their Bodies or to their Work 

uthor and Publisher have spared neither labor nor expense in the endeavor to 7 $0 produce a ~— ‘that shall 
pe the rea desire for something ‘tangible = serviceable on the Delearte System. Every exercise 

A. ee Pp 1 t. st, and great care given to the description of attitude and move- 


me 
The fed with and teachings of eietaainn Arnaud and Mackaye pupils of oe Delarte the au/ hor has sup 











plemented wi ears of study under other masters—in different ca nservatoire, etc ,— 
and has rom varions” additional sources, ancient and modern. be - taken all they had to give 
pruning analysing, ne | adapting, forusateting. constructing. and testing the>ries, ne' ples, rules 
id met Be years practical ex mce as teacher, Meigeutionist, public reader, and actress. 

So far as the em is known, 90 far as Tt cam be reduced to and both author 
and publicher d do now place this kk befure be public as the best th that can be written; trustiug that besides 
veins 0 quite aod help to the Caneel and dramatic student, it will Sonerivate ee toward rescu rescuing the life- 
work of cois Delsarte from the threatening oblivion and from the misu understanding, mysticism and 


contempt into which it has fallen. 
Extra thick paper and wide margins; printed and bound with especial care ; Cloth, $2, postpaid. 


Address the Publisher. EDGAR S. WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
Sent 

Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with ¢ the bes’ goods at the lowest prices. 
naces, a specialty in 











+ Je) MORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
=<— Ano Cc: 
BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fantile i Humors, for Itch- 


Sold everyw 
25c.; RES LVENT, $1. 
Drove AND a=" MICAL 
Send for “ How fo dure Bae Sin ‘Discnscs.” 
Back AcuE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
Weakness y cured by ™ 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
in 


the masterpieces 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
modern 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
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WATKINS & CO. ) 
INCORPORATED IM 1883. } 


$750,000. 








cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 
AGENTS. 


<#FARM MORTGAGES 





be Oe ee ee 12 Astor Place, st New York. 
eT - aiene Arch t., Phila, 
Household Art 008, 24 Adam St., Chicago. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Guaranteca} 
sa Payments of Interest Prompt as Governmentk 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payabie ati 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 













PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 











Virgil, Casar. forace, Cicero, 
Juooneh Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gompel o one Aggregate amount, o 
t 


Fe a enophon Anabasis, each, to Teache: 
Clark’s Practical and Latin 
mar ; adapted tothe 1 Interlinear Series ‘of Cias 


vie. = to all other aystems. P: Price, to Teachers, 

ry Sean tors Geodon, Frost’s Amerte..: 

Barisan’ hoot Historica, Lora’. 
Histories, Tee reah Series: ote. 

CP Sample pages nterlinears f Send fo 

terms and new catalogue of all our publications 
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10 Years Business Report. 
ye te te. aan chests ad 1874, shad 1884; 8,762, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight yea): Aggregate amount, 850 
atin and Gr as might be learned girs Titel umeent of interest earned and paid on te dig Mt matored, 81,778,600 
y an lightfully in one yorr ee Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 


Total amount of interest and prineleal pall at waterity, 


Number of Investors In these mortgages 1473) some of them have had 
14 years experience with usy each one can testify that all our representa- FF 


advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send new for & 
, forms, end tethpeniata; GU? bese Det: abut Miglanth Address, 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. 
ZANSBSAS. 


LAWRENCE, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, eo ee ot een 
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STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
B23, 444, 128, 105 & 048. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St.-W., 
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When it became necessary to increase the 
contents of the JOURNAL, it also became 
necessary to increase the price; for the 
fact is, the paper as now published costs 
more than two dollars a year. A first- 
class paper must be paid for; if we 
should attempt to make it a cheap affair, 
you would not take it. You want the best. 
This we are giving you, only asking that 
our friends help us bear the increased 
burden we have undertaken. It will be 

noticed that while we have increased the 
price of the JOURNAL one-fourth, we have 
added one-third to its reading matter. 


The JOURNAL is always mailed every 
Thursday, to all subscribers. Will our read- 
ers take notice of this fact. If there is any 
delay or omission, inform us at once; we 
will look up the cause and correct it, if pos- 
sible; but, rest assured that if there is any 
irregularity itis not our fault, Occasionally, 
a spite of the greatest care,some number 

not be received; but when we are in- 


toraiel of the fact, we will forward another 


copy without charge, 





‘THE ten commands of the Decalogue of Charity, 
as proposed by the Bishop of Ossory, are: 
I, Thou shalt suffer long, and be kind. 
II, Thou shalt not envy. 


II, Thou shalt not vaunt thyself, nor be puffed 


w 
Wy. Thou shalt not behave thyself unseemly. 
V. Thou shalt not seek thine own, 


VI. Thou shalt not be easily provoked. 
VII. Thou shalt think no evil. 
VIII. Thou shalt not rejoice in iniquity; but thou 
shalt rejoice in the truth. 
TX. Thou shalt bear all things, and endure all 


X. Thou shalt believe all things, and hope all 
things. - 
GOME crank has been talking about establishing a 
national university at Washington, patronized, 
controlled, and supported by Congress. It is a pat- 
ernal idea worthy of the last century, certainly not 
the year of grace 1886. We want no more institu- 
tions that will be certain to pass under political con- 
trol. Party leaders are forever scheming to create 
for themselves places of retreat, when the halcyon 
days of political sunshine have passed away. We 
can never model our institutions of learning on the 
plan of the great universities of Europe. They were 
founded in times gone by, and on principles of edu- 
cation long ago exploded. The Current says that 
“the college ought to be a source of opinion.” It 
means that the men in a faculty should be author- 
ities on the subjects they have studied. This isa 
correct idea, but are no other men authorities on 
all sorts of subjects? The time hasgone when the 
thinking and working classes are separated. The 
world does its own thinking now, and the school 
that assumes to arrogate exclusive ‘sale of this com- 
modity will soon find itself without both sympathy 
and funds. We believe that Hugh Miller was edu- 





37| cated in the stone cutter’s cabin, to be the highest 


authority on a portion of geological science. Prof. 
Parry of Davenport, Iowa, is eminent in botany, 
and has never been connected with a university. 
The list could be indefinitely extended. If the 
establishment of a university means the creation of 
a class who expect to do the thinking for the people, 


2|the sooner the idea is exploded the better it will 


be: but, if it means the establishment of a school 
for training the young in the art of thinking their 
own thoughts and working out their own problems, 
and if it furthermore means that there shall be a 
bond of sympathy between the poorest scholar in 
the log school-house with the highest professor of 
palaeontology in the highest university, we will give 
it our hearty support—but not under government 
control. 


IN a teacher stands before his school and 
says nothing valuable, he has done more than 
waste time. It will take several centuries to eradi- 
cate the prejudice against the talking or preaching 
teacher—the one that utters words and little else. 
Let the teacher who hankers to talk encourage him- 
self to keep his mouth closed. Yet, let him study 
his audience when he does speak. Let him see 
whether he is hitting the nail on the head or not. 
Only let him talk when he has something to say— 
and then briefly. 








PREVENTING is far more benevolent work than 
3 curing. Millions would have died of small- 
pox had not Jenner discovered the virtues of vac- 
cination, Pasteur has won great honors by his dis- 
covery of a cure for one of the most dreadful dis- 
eases that afflict mankind—hydrophobia. He is a 
life-saver, The children in Newark who were bitten 
by a mad dog, on their way home from school, will 
soon be in school again, safe from horrible deaths. 
Kaufmann, who would in all probability be suffer- 
ing from this dreadful disease, in a few days will be 
with his happy home, and, as usual, about his work. 
When Pasteur told him the other day “ You are 
now ready to return home,” Kaufmann seized both 
his hands in his own and said: ‘‘You have saved 
me from a horrible death; accept my thanks from 
me and my family.” This is not the only work 





Pasteur has done; for his discoveries of the preven- 


tion of disease in domestic animals and silk-worms 
have saved to France an amount equal to the im- 
mense indemnity she patd Germany for the expenses 
of the war which crushed the empire. His name 
will be written among the greatest benefactors of 
the human race. 

Preventers are the world’s greatest heroes. The 
man who keeps a bridge from washing away is de- 
serving a greater reward than he who stops a train 
from pitching into the chasm after it has been de- 
stroyed. The teacher who keeps her pupils from 
going to saloons is a greater benefactress to the hu- 
man race than she who rescues those who have been 
well-nigh ruined by going there. The builder who 
constructs a house so that it cannot fall down is 
more to be commended than he who props it up 
after it has commenced to crack. The word prevent 
means, primarily, to go before, and preventers are 
those who have the wisdom to go in advance of the 
marching columns of humanity and remove dan- 
gerous obstructions, or make the unsafe places se- 
cure. These are the persons to whom: the world 
owes debts of gratitude larger than they can ever 
be able to pay. Among this army are the teachers 
of the world. How many there are who to-day 
would be moral and commercial bankrupts had it 
not been for the preventing influences of school life ? 
There they learned to avoid what would have been 
their ruin. Under the strengthening influences of 
their teachers they acquired habits of self-control 
and judgment. To-day they are safe. 





66 ()UGHTNESS ” is the latest science. We shall 

now soon have ‘ Mustness,” ‘‘ Willness,” 
and ‘‘Thingness.” These sciences will become so 
incomprehensible that it will be impossible for or- 
dinary minds to understand them. We shall be 
told that we must wait until those who are endowed 
with extraordinary intellects have time to discover 
their vast depths; and when it shall be announced 
that they have touched bottom, we shall be told that 
the ocean of thought is so deep that only to a few 
mortals is given penetration sufficiently strong to 
discover its profundities. What a blessing it is that 
some intellects are so great! Would it not be well 
to employ them to do the thinking of the world, 
while the ignoble herd follow in unthinking steps ? 





(j00rze INSTITUTE of this city is built of glue. 
‘** Bones and refuse were rendered into glue; glue 
into gold ; gold into an Institute of stone and mor- 
tar ; the Institute into manifold instruction for the 
young and the old ; the instruction into character, 
culture, happiness, success.” 
This is how one man transmitted his glue into 
good. In discussing this subject Henry Ward“ 
Beecher said: ‘‘ What else might that glue have 
been transmuted into? Into gold, and that gold 
multiplied into more gold ; and that again into more - 
and that into a Fifth Avenue palace ; into diamonds, 
and equipages, and liveries ; into splendor and show ; 
and all that splendor into the grinding poverty of 
half-paid laborers ; into envy, and jealousy, and 
hate. That has been done here in New York. The 
man who transmuted his glue-stuck gold into 
intelligence and culture and beauty and beneficence, 
walked our streets protected by the rude arm of 
every rough that knew his face.” 
What a privilege Mr. Cooper had! How nobly 
he used it! When at the age of ninety-two he died 
his heart was as pure as a child's heart, and his con 
science as free from evil reflections as a saint of God 
He had money in the banks of New York City, and 
by rich merchants he was considered a rich mer 
chant ; but in what consisted the value of his wealth | 
In bonds, mortgages, gold, silver, and stocks! In 
all these he was poor compared with his wealth of 
good deeds done. Here consisted his real wealth. 
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OUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


In looking over the reports of the associations we are 
struck with the fact that teachers are acting miore and 
more in a professional character. The work of instruc- 
tion is becoming something by itself, and the time is 
passing when every graduate of a log school-house is 
considered capable of keeping school. We have a larze 
class of recognized professional teachers, who have en- 
tered upon the work with no thought of change, and 
whe are thorough and constant students of methods, as 
well as mental and hygienic science. These persons 
stamp the calling with respectability, and lead it to be 
trusted as it has never been trusted before. 

The editorials in the various state papers reviewing 
the work of these meetings are, without exception, able 
and helpful. A Kansas paper says :— 

It is encouraging to know thit teachers are moving 
along in the procession; they keep their p'aces well ; 
they are helping themselves and helping one another. 
The methods of teaching are very oom bi tter now than 
they were even a quarter of a century ago, an as a nat- 
ural consequence results ure better. Our teachers are 
better q :alified for their work, and are doing wor to 
correspond. 

The tone of the public press is a reflection of the state 
of public sentiment, and we have been much interested 
in noting the general demand for a closer relation be 
tween the work of the world, and the work of the 
school, In noticing a paper on industrial education, a 
Newark, N. J. paper says :— 





This subject is one of the pulsating questions of the 
hour which is exciting interest in al directions, and 
which is to teach the use of implements which will 
make art sans and expert mechanics who will earn their 
livelihvod thereby. 


A Kansas paper says :— 


Teaching is practical work. Its object is a practica! 
one. ‘The whole scope of the public school system is 
practical. Men often are carried away by beautiful 
th: ories in their advocacy and eulogy of the common 
school system, and there is nothing wrong about it ex- 
ceyt the folly of the permises. Teaching is not philan- 
thropy; it is a process of fitting men and women for 
good and useful citizenship; a means of giving them 
knowledge that will be useful to them when they go to 
themselves in various life vocations. 


Of course we must expect a little preaching. It has 
been the custom for so many years for doctors, lawyers, 
mi istere, and editors to lecture teachers, we can not 
expect it to be otherwise yet. Here is a scrap :— 


The work of the teacher grows upon him. His pro- 
fession cuvers a wiJe field, and he must be a progressive 
per on. He must look the world in the face and learn 
what it needs to make it wiser and bet er. He needs to 
know what ought to be done and then he must set about 
to do it.’ 


But here is a sensible little sermon from St. Paul, on 
elbow-room. It is good. 


A great defect in our educational system is the re- 
pression of teachers. They are held down by statutes 
and restricted by school boards and trustees so that no 
opportunity is g ven for the development of individual- 
ity in the teachers, and co: uently there is no chance 
for the teacher to dev] p individuality in the pupils. 
The school law introduces too much method into. the 
school-1oom. The teacher is reduced to the condition of 
a machine and is expected to grind out just so much 
grammar an! so much geography, as the day’s grist. 
Together with legal ; ovisicns and regula ions prescrib- 
ed by school boards the teacher's platform is so whittl- 
ed down tha he, or she, is left without standing room. 
The automatic condition to which the schoolmaster is 
reduced by the present system of public education re- 
presses his ambition end, deadens his energies. The 
teacher wants mure room. He wants the opportunity to 
display bis capabilities and the inducement te fall in 
love with his profession. He wants t» be left free to 
study the dispositions anid mental capacities of his pu- 
pils, in order chat he may be enabled to develop their 
several 1n lividualities. As it is, with the restrictions 
that are imp sed upon him, and the crowded condition 
uf his class-room, ail that he can do is to measure out 
elucation to his pupils—just as the merchant measures 
his cloti—with a yard stick. He cuts off an equal num- 
ber of pieces of reading and writing and grammar and 
arithme. ic to cach pupil without any re to the fit of 
the cloth or the size of the child’s mental calibre. The 
result of such a sy-tem is a sort of Mother Hubbard ed- 
u-ation—flits nowhere and is; as unsightly as could be. 
Teachers are often blamed by unthinking people for the 
failure of their children's education. They have an idea 
that because the children are rushed through the school 
hopper li.e sv many grains of wheat through the flour 
ing mill that they ull ought to come out with the -ame 
degree of fineness and the bran all belted out. They 
seem to-foi get that as “ silken purses cannot be made of 
_ bow’s ears,’ so teachers cannot make smart men and 
women out of shall »w-brained children. In view of the 


prevalent misconcei\ed notions «f a toacher’s position 
and opportuuities, it is altogether appropriate that the 
teachers themselves should commence the agitation of 


ene of the most impor:ant of all the reforms that are 
needed in our educational system—that of securing for 
w room. 


themselves more elbo 


All of which we heartily endorse, 1t is just what the 
JOURNAL has been preaching for years. 

But we notice some radical defects in this winter’s 
meetings, 

1, There was nothing done to equalize salaries. This 
is to-day one of the greatest defects in our school sys- 
em. In one county a first grade certificate brings one 
price, and in another locality another. There ought to 
be some united action on the part of all school officers 
in reference to this matter. Nothing touches the quality 
of work more directly that the money that is paid for it. 
Men generaly grade labor according to its commercial 
value. A cheap man is nt usually a highly respected 
man. It would be impossible to make the world believe 
that a good gold watch can be sold for twenty dollars 
or a good teacher obtained and kept for eighteen dol'ars 
amonth. A certain school board in the country will 
not consider the application of a lady teacher who asks 
less than ten dollars a week. If a town is able to estab- 
lish a graded school of four teachers, it is able to pay it= 
principal $1,200 a year, and it ought to be impossible to 
get a respectable teacher for less. There is a certain self- 
respect due our profession, and state associatiuns should 
consider how it may be obtained. 

2. Our state associatious should gather reliable facts 
concerning the state of education throughout its borders. 
We don't mean statistics, but something far better. In 
one county, the papers repurt schools in a “‘ highly flour 
ishing condition,” whereas, frm reliable sources we 
know that the school-houses are outrageou:, wages poor, 
and instruction of the worst quality. It is due to the 
world that facts become known, and no organization is 
more likely to be able to get hold of bott »m facts than a 
state association. We tell the truth when we say that 
with all our machinery, county, state, and Bureau of 
Education, the quality of teaching in « large portion of 
this country is not known. It is not enough to hear that 
a certain amount of money is spent, a certain number 
of teachers employed, and a certain number of school 
days paid for. What kind of teachers are employed, 
how much money do they get, what kind of work occu- 
pies their time? Here is an important field for our state 
associatic ns to occupy. 

8. The question of politics in school-elections is a 
grand subject for discussion. It is the bondage of the 
teacher, that he is obliged to submit to an annual re- 
election, and his political, religious, and social condition 
overhauled. In many counties and cities the superia- 
tendent is elected on a strict party issue. The state as 
sociations should deal with this subject without g'oves, 
and put our profession in an independent condition 
before the world. The time is coming when teachers 
will dictate terms and not be dictated to. They will be 
trusted as the lawyer and doctor are trusted, amenable 
only to the bar of public opinion, in the same way as other 
professions are amenable; in other werds, every teacher 
will have a distinct and recognized professional charac- 
ter. State associations can do much towards hasteniog 
this day. 





THE COST OF IGNORANCE. 


Of all the things that cost in this world ignorance 
ranks first. The tax-payer of a city looks at a fine new 
school-house, and thinks that a costly thing ; he is mis- 
taken. Let the teacher enlighten his pupils on this sub- 
ject so they will act intelligently when they become 
men. This country spends eight hundred and fifty mil- 
lions for rum and eighty-five millions for education. Is 
this wise? No, it is dense ignorance. Suppose this was 
reversed, would we not be happier? Who doubtsit? It 
will take years, however, to make the majority of the 
people of this enlightened land believe this; they are 
simply ignorant at present. 

Slaves were brought to this country because there was 
a great necessity for laborers to subdue the strong forces 
of nature. People were ignorant that a great moral law 
was broken. Time rolled on; the consciences of the 
people began to be enlightened, Was it right to hold 


The results of ignorance of sanitary laws is written all 
down the ages. When Howard went among the prisons, 
he found no provision for the removal of fecal matter ; 
it was deposited in a corner of the cell! Hence, a 
prisoner, even for debt, was attacked by jail-fever at 
once on his entrance; only those having a strong cor- 
stitution lived. If they were allowed to go free, they 
carried death out with them; people fled from a man 
just from prison as they would now from one/ with 
small-pox. 


This is but a sample of the ignorance of people respect- 
ing sanitary laws; they lived as though there were no such 
laws. The poor, the soldiers, the sailors, herded in cl se 
quarters; the germs of dreadful disease were thus nursed 
into life, plagues and pest lence stalked abroad over the 
earth. In 767, 534, 461, 430, and 188, B.C., terrific 
plagues prevailed , in Carthage babes were offered in 
sacrifice to stay the ravage! From the beginning of the 
Christian era to the present time, history gives an ac- 
count of upwards of seventy great plagues, The**‘ Black 
Death ” (1840) began in Italy and spread all over Europe; 
in Lendon, in the Charter House yard, 200 persons 
were buried daily. And yet the people of London went 
on digging wells in the vicinity, and drinking the 
water from them! Not till it was swept by the great 
fire of 1666 did infection seem to leave taat city. 

In 1817, cholera began in Jesson, India, a town about 
one hundred mules north-east of Calcutta: the same 
year it ravaged India; the next year it spread through 
Ceylon, Siam, China, and the East India Islands, causing 
desolation, carrying off untold numbers; in 1821 it reached 
Persia; two years afterward it was on the Mediter- 
ranean ; in 1880 it traversed Russia (a splendid field for 
it); two years after, it was in England and France ; the 
same year it reached the United States, and in New 
York City 3,000 died ; all that could, fled to the coun- 
try. 

The people of this earth have paid ‘dear for their ig- 
norance. ‘The fittest survive;’ to live, man must 
-tudy his surroundings. It is ignorance that costs. 
Education costs but a fig, compared with igmorance. 





POLITICS IN THE BUFFALO SCHOOLS. 





THERE is war in Buffalo over the question of politics 
in the school board. It is charged that school teachers 
are appointed on the recommendation of aldermen. It 
appears that Buffalo has never had aschool board, which 
seems so astonishing a statement we can hardly believe 
it to be a fact; but the creation of a school, board 
wouldn't help matters much if it was so constituted as 
to be the tool of the dominant party. The Express of 
that city has been gathering the opinions of leading 
citazens on the subject of politics in school matters, a 
few of which we give our readers. Mr. Gibbs said : 

In order to advance the schools as they should’ be, 
they must be divorced from politics; there must be no 
partisan influence. The best teachers should be secured 
in oor instance. He believed that a g: eat many teaci- 
ers held their itions through political influence, and 
that many in the minor places were dependent on po itics 
for their places. A school board would do away with 
such a system. 

Does it do away with such influences in Rochester, 
where a few years ago Dr. Ellis was dropped by the 
school board because he was not a Democrat? Let Bul- 
falo go to Rochester and look up this matter. Mr. Titus 
said : 

I have no hesitation in saying that the conduct cf 
our public schools has been a crying evil for years. 
The appointment of teachers simply on aldermanic rec- 
ommendation is altogether too much like bribery. This 
system isall wrong. It is a good deal worse t the 
system now in force in country schools, 

Mr Clinton said that : 


He believed the public at was in favor of taking 
ag oo out of politics, and he was sure that it ought 
o be done. 


The Express makes the sweeping charge that : 
_A political school system has this proud 
city to the foot of the list in the educational statistics of 





these persons as slaves? The matter was discussed until 
the state of ignorance that existed gave way. But what 
a terrible cost that ignorance was to this country! It 
would have been cheaper to have levied a tax of $1,000 
per head for each slave. And the misery and sufféring 
of the war! For, you see, ignorance cannot be cured up 
by a plaster of dollars and cents. As in the liquor traffic, 


'so in the slave traffic ; the oceans of tears she@ could not ’ 
be measured. The nearly three billions of money ex- | 8°h0ol commissioners and city superintendents at Ithaca, 
pended in the war is but a small item compared with | J®2- 20-23. Papers will be presented on the teading 
the mental suffering and the moral degeneracy caused circle, Cornell scholarships, institutes, state aid to edu- 





by that conflict. 


| the state and to open shame in the mind of every honor- 
| able citizen. rye 
| Rather strong language, this, to which we call the at 
| tention of the legislature of the State of New York. 


| 





Our New York readers will remember the meeting of 


cation, grading rural schools, and methods of teaching. 
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THE faculty of Cornell University have decided to 
adopt.the system of elective studies which prevails at 
Harvard and the University of Michigan. 





‘WE give in this number considerable space to re- 
ports from the various state associations recently held 
in several states. The thoughts here expressed show the 
trend of educational opinion, and are worthy of being 
spread before the whole country. By this means all the 
states can be represented, and some correct idea formed 
of what is doing to advance educational thought and 
practice in all parts of the country. In no other way 
can we take note of progress. We think we make no 
mistake in abandoning this week, our usual make-up for 
the purpose of spreading before our readers such a mass 
of condensed and valuable thought on so many impor- 
tant subjects. 





The twenty-eighth meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association recently held in Newark, was a 
success. The remarks of Hon. E. O. Chapman were 
good, President Jacobus’s address was solid, and Dr. E. 
M. Hunt, of the State Board of Health, gave some excel- 
leat advice and sugzestions. Oae of the best papers 
presented was by Prof. P. T. Austen, of Rutgers College, 
on Sciense Teaching in Schools. We hope to present the 
best part of it to our readers before many weeks. It was 
delivered in an excellent manner, full of crisp expres- 
sioas, and square on the new education platform. This 
w13 the first app21rance of Supt. A. W. Elson of Jersey 
City, before the New Jersey teachers, and he made an 
excellent impression. The reading circle question was 
pra3eatel by Principal Gregory, whoclaimed that its 
graat odjest was to cultivate in teachers a reading habit. 
We present a detailed report on another page. 





In reporting the proceedings of the State Associations 
this week the JOURNAL has endeavorel to give space to 
the thoughts expressed by the educators, deeming these 
of more importance than the mere mention of names, 
subjects, times, places, and business proceedings. It is 
regretted that in the case of several of our most advanc- 
ed stites the material sent us contained only these de- 
tails, —the sk-letons, which it was beyond our power to 
clothe with flesh. 





Tae Iowa Teacher recently affirmed that not one Iowa 
educational paper has a circulation of more than 2,00( 
subscribers, and is of the opinion that the Schoo. Jour 
NAL, New York City, and the Journal of Education, 
Boston, are the only money-making school journals in 
the country. A Chicago editor, who bas earned the rep- 
utation for making extravagant and emphatic state 
ments has the idea that there are some ‘‘ uncons™i0n 
able liars on the west bank of the Mississippi.” We 
would suggest that Chicago has teen supposed to con- 
tain as many monumental liars to the square acre, ar 
any city of like size in our country. At all events, it 
comes with ill grace from educated lips to question the 
printed statements of brother educational editors and 
publishers. Let us all live as comfortably as the circum- 
stances with which we are surrounded will permit. For 
our part, our single aim, deepest im our hearts, is to 
make a paper just as good as it is possible for us to pay 
for. So far the money we have received has been ex- 
pended in making the JouRNAL the very best we can, 
and our readers may be certain that every turplus dol- 
lar shall be spent for their benefit. While we are noi 
getting rich, we are paying our debts. 





Some weeks ago we mentioned the work of the indus- 
trial schools at Montclair, N. J., and in it we stated 
that Mr. J. V. Shaw isthe principal. Mr. Randal Spauld- 
ing is principal, and Mr. Shaw the instructor in the in- 
dustrial department. The work of the school is deserv- 
ing of great praise. 





AT a meeting of the publishers of Philadelphia, in ref- 
erence to the death of Mr. J. B. Lippincott, remarks 
were made by Mr. Henry Cary Lea, Mr. Henry T. 
Coates, Mr. Francis Wells, Mr. A. J. Holman, Mr. 
Henry Carey Baird, and Mr. John C. Copper. Resolu- 
tions speaking of his character as a citizen and busine:s 
man, were adopted, expressive of the loss the country 
has sustained in his de.th, 





You have too much respect upon the world ; 
They lose it that do buy it with mugh care, 


Reports from the State Teachers’ Associations. 


SOME THINGS SAID BY THE IOWA 
TEACHERS. 


From the address of welcome : 

If ignorance were the qualification even of the humblest form 
of labor, then might we expect to find that form of labor in its 
highest perfection in countries like India, where the most of the 
people are sunk in abject ignorance, but the unskilled labor of 
this country—the manual labor—to whatever it may be devoted, 
exceeds in its efficiency by 25 per cent., the labor of any other 
country, and this is due, more than to any other cause, to the 
higher intelligence of those that are employed. There is still 
another good effect produce? by the discontent which education 
undoubtedly does inspire, and that is the one thing that character- 
izes man and distinguishes him from the beasts; beasts are not 
discontented ; they live under certain limitations which they can- 
not transcend, but the whole progress of the human race has been 
due to the discontent of men with their condition. I believe that 
our common school system, constituting as it does the basis of 
our whole educational system, is worthy of the best thought, and 
will give room for full play to the noblest faculties of our people. 
There may not be in it so much of opportunity for display as 
other professions afford, but higher mora! qualities are, therefore, 
called into action. The teacher every day has opportunity for 
that self-denial which makes ro spectacle, that well-doing which 
wants no applause, that heroism of common life which is the very 
highest quality of which God has made men capable. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The committee on president’s address made the follow- 
ing report through their chairman, Henry Sabin : 


Your committee to whom was referred the President’s Annual 
Address, desire to note the fullowing poiata, among the many de- 
serving to be made emphatic: The three departments of education, 
the elementary, the secondary, and tne collegiate, are but part 
of one system, leading to a common end, and are of equal impor- 
tance and equal honor. We recognize the danger of “ Reactory 
Extremes” in our profession, and cordially commend the truth 
that the remedy is to be found “in a careful study of the true end 
of education, and of the various harmonies and unities which 
should characterize its various parts and systems.’ We recognize 
the reciprocal! relations existing between the school and the state ; 
that in the school there must be developed a true idea of justice ; 
that the school furnishes the most effective protection to the 
interests of the state; that it supplies the most intelligent voters 
und the most indepeadent critics of official acts. We recognize 
the necessity for the co-education of body, mind, soul; the 
strength of the Greek athlete, the intellect of the German scholar, 
and the heart of the English Christian. Werecognize the necessity 
of an early solution of the problem, how to give our pupils 
better physical training; the necessity of more commodious 
play-grounds, and well-planned plays under the eye and ear 
of the teacher, in which he can participate, as a preventive 
for those evil tendencies arising from the usual recess. Finally 
we commend _the whole address as a model of pure, chaste 
thought, elegant expression, and ennobling tendency, worthy a 
place in the archives of this association. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Extracts froma paper by Miss Laura Ensign, of Codar 
Falls : 

Man comes into this world with very little knowledge, yet an 
inheritor of the intellectual wealth of all the past. There are also 
spread out before him everywhere, awaiting his comprehension 
ind interpretation, the thoughts, the plans, an 1 the handiwork of 
God. Shall the young student blindly grope his way into the rich 
fields of linguistic, literary, and historical knowledge? Is Ros- 
seau's Emile the ideal type of educational methods? Judgment 
und experience unite in giving a negative reply to these questions. 
Discard the lessons and the wisdoms of the past, and each student 
or thinker could do more than to retrace his predecessor's foot- 
steps; the learning of the world would be too nearly limited by 
the short space of a man’s life. Rather than let each one accept 
in an intelligent way, the results attained by all who have ob- 
served and thought before him, and then, should ability and op- 
portunity permit, contribute something to the stores of knowl- 
sdge. 

The great problem of the pastas well as of the present is, how 
to guide and to instruct the child ; what means and methods wil! 
render just a proper amount of assistance, will lead him to master 
thoughts instead of words, and will incite him to observe and 
think for himself as well as to comprehend the work of others- 
Truly this is a problem which may command the attention of the 
greatest minds of all ages. In its solution, the teacher is a pro- 
duct of the early civilization, and succeeding time has multiplied 
and magnified his work. 

Children should be taught to handle, to love, and to use books 
properly. Whatever be the method of instruction this is one of 
the great ends to be attained. 

The text-book of to-day is the product of the rival enterprise 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century. It is still as imper- 
fect as the trade wi!l tolerate, and the next fifty years may make 
even greater improvements in it. It is for the leading educators 
to determine how great these shal] be. It has become a trite say- 
ing that “ we live in a fast age,"’ an age in which there is a won- 
derful lack of time. This may be a condition over which the phi- 
lanthropist may well weep, and for which he should seek to devise 
a restraint, a remedy ; but this is not a point for discussion here. 


neglect of the other, but both ia a happy and harmonious propor- 


must necessarily be slow, and unless great attention is given by 


If the average boy leaves school before the age of thirteen, it is 
for the teacher to consider how to give him the most discipline 
and practical knowledge in this limited time; not either to the 


tion. If the pupil depends solely upon the instruction of the 
teacher, the study of the object, and his own thought, his progress 


the teacher to each individual one, the knowledge attained by 
them asa class will be uncertain, fragmentary, and superficial. 


wil, end Ser whieh thay many bo bald vexpenstate ; a point of no 
little importance in securing accurate, thorough work from a | 
large class of pupils differing not only in ability, but in their 
interest in the study. 

Tt is the duty of the teachers to cause their pupils to learn 
what to read, as well as to make them masters of the art. A cor- 
rect system of oral instruction holds the text-book in its proper 
place, subservient to the teacher, to the subject, and to the means 
of acquiring knowledge by personal experience. In the higher 
institutions of learning, undoubtedly, the lecture has a place; but 
it is my conviction that in the majority of subjects the text-book 
has a greater one. The expert may profit more by the simple lec- 
ture, while the average student will really get very little accu- 
rately without the basis principles of the subject are already in 
his mind. As a rule, these will not be unless preparatory werk 
is done from text-books. 


President Packard, of the State University, in opening 
the discussion on this paper said : 


The best channels to the child's mind are the eye and ear. 
The tendency of late has been to emphasize the latter as the better 
channel, but the sounder view is that both channels should be 
used—the text-book to reach the mind through the eye. The 
teachers’ illustrations should be supplemental to the book. It is 
very important, too, to teach children the proper use of books. 
All should know how to get the gist of books. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN fa LOW&4R GRADES. 
F. M. Witter, of Muscatine : 


The child would be taught to think and reason for himeelf. 
In classification I would place Botany first as exemplifying the 
proper laws of mind development best. If this science could be 
brought before the children in the natural way of growth, it 
could but bring the most marvelous results. Owine to its relative 
importance, botany should be given one-third of the time devoted 
to science ; zoology, mineralozy, and geology are about equal in 
importance, and should be given the proportionate space. The 
supreme list of results will be foun ! in the interest manifested by 
both teachers and pupils. This manner of teaching science noed 
not interfere with the other and, possibly more important 
branches, but will bring out the best qualities of all. 
The discussion was opened by President Gilchrist stat- 
ing that the broad field of the teacher and his inability 
to grasp it all. 
It is only when all branches can be correlated that we grasp 
the infinite sweep of teaching. Weare woefully cripple] in the 
sense of sight. The ear was not inten lel to teach; that was re- 
served for the eye. Printe 1 words are only valu bie as they con- 
vey through the eye the ideas of the author. In the hizher realms 
of knowledge there is no nee. of a text-book. 
TOE PUBLIC VIRTUE IN ITS RELATION TO SECULAR POLI- 
TICS. 


An address by the Hon. J. P. Dolliver : 


Elevate the law, until] men and women who fear God an4 love 
righteousness can honor it and teach their children to honor 
it and love the result of the conservative forces that belong to 
time and an enlightened public judgment. 

The defect of the Gospel education lies in the very nature cf 
the thing. It forgets that infinite spaces may come between what 
a man knows and what he does. The escape of modern society 
from the perils that surround it lies through an efficient propaga- 
tion of God's wieh as it is revealed in the Christian Gospel 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Extracts from a paper, by Mr. Abbot C. Page, of Hum- 
boldt : : 


In London crime has been greatly reduced by the industrial 
schools. Looking about to see what is beinz accomplished in the 
United States, one is impressed with the fact that much is being 
said and very little done. A few experiments are in progress. In 
Boston the work of manuai training began in ‘S2, and still con- 
tinues. Peru, lll., was the next to take up the work. There two 
classes of tweaty minutes each are taught for forty minutes each 
day, and half a day on Saturdays ; their age is from eleven to six- 
teen, and entrance merely voluntary. 

At New Haven, Ct., industrial training was begun at private 
expense. There is now a large basement room fitted up with 
benches and supplied with tools, suflicient for a dozen boys to 
work at once. The Board appropriated $600 last year for its sup- 
port, and there were yifts from private sources. 

In Baltimore we have an cxampic of a fully equipped manual 
training school, supported by public taxation, and standing as a 
part of the public schoo! system. It began in March, 1854, with 
an appropriation for that year of $7,000. 

Practice in the use of carpenter's tools was introduced into the 
Salem Normal School three years ago. A professionn!l carpenter 
is employed as teacher. The young women learn to use planes, 
chizela, squares, bammers, ete. They are much interested in the 
work, and rapidly acquire skill in handling the tools. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. D. B. Hagar, regards the practice which the young 
women are having as very usefu) to them, mentally and physically. 

In the State Norma! School, of New Britain, the instructor in 
science, Mr. A. B. Morrill, is teaching the young ladics and gentle- 
men to make pieces cf apparatus for their own use in teaching 
science in the country schools. These experiments are especiaily 
worthy of note. Any one who would learn to teach in the man- 
ner most valuable snould gain a practical knowledge of things by 
constructing them. It develops powers of observation, leads 
to exact knowledge, and tends to strengthen that crown of al) 
the faculties, ** common sense. 


STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 


From a paper by Henry Sabin, of Clinton : 

How to raise popular opinion to a level with truth and reason, 
isa problem in the solution of which etatermen and echoolmar- 
ters are alike interested, The average American insists that ftorn . 








Merchant of Venice. 


The text-book is a source of information to which they may goat 


be done by law, He honestly believes that when Pandora’s bax.:* 
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was opened, and a horde of evils: let loose to prey upon mankind, 
it was not hope that was left t¢ bé'a solace, but law. Thus it is 
too often first a mass meeting, theif @ set: of resolutions, then a 
plank in his party's platform, and fhew a law. If the evil of 
which he complains exists after this, ProvMence must assume the 
responsibility, the citizen has no further cate i# the matter. And 
law is a powerful educator, Lowell makes’ Hesea Biglow say, 
while’ he’admits that “ abstract was horrid.” 
“ Bat civilization does git forrid 
Sométimes upon a powder cart.” 

Yet by a law was’ nv man'ever reformed, no evil ever eradi- 
cated, no people ever é in' the scale of being. Reason, 
based upon some admitted ffith, must be the fertilizer of pwhlic 
opinion, and public opinion miis# give tone und vitality to law 
before any moral resolution can ha¥@ lasting strength. 

Progress is but one end of a chaili'of results produced by re- 
sults, the other end of which is some hik# impelling force. As 
some one has said: “‘ Behind the white loaf i the mill-wheel, be- 
hind the mill is the wheat-field, over the whtat-field is the sun- 
shine, and above the sunshine is God.” 

What ends are we seeking to attain by the enactment of these 
temipériince laws? First, to form a correct public opiaion, as 
above indicatetfl- Character is largely formed by the unvosscious 
assimilation of knowlédige during childhood and youth. I: donot 
know what I am to-day because my line of mental and moral mo- 
tion is the resultant of many #ffuences and motives. 

Education can be so directed as to control and fashion habit, 
but habit once formed defies education. Motives induce habit 
and thus contro] the activities of body and mind. A change of 
habit can only be induced through a chamge of motives. Only 
through education does the child become éfifightened enough to 
distinguish between worthy and unworthy motives, and free 
enough to denounce one habit and adopt another. Every man’s 
individuality has two sides—the individual, whic eharacterizes 
him as the unit, and the personal, through which ke comes in 
contact with others of his race. His habits partaké’of this dual- 
ism. Among personal habits are the drink habit, the tobacco, the 
narcotic habit. The enormous evils which these habits imict up- 
on individuals are small compared with those which they iaffict 
upon others who bear some relation to those under the power of 
these habits. Noone can tell how many units these habits hnve 
subtracted from the sum total of human happiness. Through 
thei effects broad acres have remained unproductive,mines un- 
developed ;: ships—precious with freight of life and wealth—have 
gone: down:in mid-oveam; vast enterprises have miscarried, houses 
burned,.and revolting crimes eemmitted ; because of their influ- 
enee, men, fitted by nature 

“To sway senates with @statesman’s soul, 
Or look on‘armies with'a leader's eye,” 


have fallen like the’son' of the’ morning” amd the poet, most 
gifted of the children of Ged,-has forfeited his high estate. 


“ And his soul' fom ‘out that shadow 
That lies floatiii: onthe fldor,. 
Shall be lifted—névermore.” 


Given without bitterness, without malice, witti'the greatest pru- 
dence, with boundless charity, this scientffie instruction will cer- 
tainly tend to a fair solution of a vexed question: 

One more thing: “Thou, therefore, that teachest another, 
fteachest thou not thyself? Thou that preachest,,another man 
éhould not steal, dost thou steal?” “ Therefore # meatmake my 
brother stumble? I will eat moreover, that F muke not my 
brother to stumble?” I speak as a teacher to tea¢hers. I must 
stand for the tight as God gave me to see the right. Geintothe 
street at night-fall and notice the number of boys who ave loiter- 
ing about the corners, with cigars in their mouths; note f* your 
school-rooms the number of boys whose clothing is saturated 
With the perfume of smoke, or whose pockets are filled with to- 
bucve, which they are too willing to distribute among thefr 
mit(, And then, before you téll them that tobacco unstrings 
the’ nérw@, deadens the brain, stints the growth, weakens the 
muscles, agg@#avates and often causes diseases of the heart, ask 
yourself the’ qdestion, is it true that there is not enough of the 
@race'of humanity, of the strength of Christian manhood within 
me, to give up this habit for the sake of these boys with whom my 
duty brings me in daily contact. 

The character of the text-book used is of great importance. It 
dhdula be well sounded, showld reflect the eccentricities of no 
than, iF béar the impress of amy corporate body. In my opinion 
dd téxtbddk on this subject should be used until it has been 
Gite cxamin'by the State Board of Health, and received 
their approval unter their offibial seal. Any attempt on the part 
of fridhttl Of this movement to’ introduce one text-book to the ex- 
clusion 6f al& othérs, will prove like the hidden rock in mid- 
ocean ; the ship’ that strikes it will go down, “ though every sail be 
set.” 

Concerning thé ¢pirié of this instruction: Pains must be taken 
to insure for the'trutt’ a® fiwpartial hearing. The teacher must 
confine himself to sitn)plé statements of scientific truths. 

Sweet and refreshing éhul! bé his sleep whose head bas for his 
nightly pillow ‘ the blessing’ of thes¢ who are ready to perish.» 
No more stately epitaph was 6vér written for king or emmporor, 
than a noble son of America wroté fo himmelf :“* I have dome what 
I could for the salvation of the racé.” 


CONSTANT FACTORS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEM. 
Supt. A. W. Stuart, of Ottumwa ‘ 


Nowhere have elective studies gained sucha foothold as in 
the United States. It looks as though we are, in education, as in 
government, drifting farther from the fixed principles of our 
fathers, toward the destructive rocks of ‘“do-as-you-please.” Har- 
monious development requires that the faculties of each individ- 
ual be evenly developed ; that the result of training be evenly 
balanced. Memory, reason, imagination, should each receive due 
attention. He who likes only one class of mental exercises is far 
from having a well-trained mind, while he who likes equally well 


electigns is clearly seen in the ungraded academy of the New 
England States. There it was not uncommon to find students 


pursuing one class of studies exclusively. Uneven development 
does little for the maw and less for humanity. Philanthropists are 
generally men of broaé views. A specialist who has not received 
a liberal education is narrow-minded. The really practical 
studies are those which fit one for usefulness ; they are those that 
train one to think and to express his thoughts. It is the same 
whether training for one business, for the bar, the pulpit. 
THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

From a paper by 8. W. Hornby, of Logan : 

A teacher without plan means:pupils without work. We may 
learn by teaching, but there must be some aptness. No man 
| should assume to teach who does not know himself to be com- 
petent. I would grant certificates without grade, as the grade 
shows only scholarship. It would bea good plan to state number 
of terms taught. None but the worthy should be licensed to 
| tench, but they should not be subject to the caprice of acon- 
stamtly changing class of examiners. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Froma paper by Prin. A. L. Shattuch, of Victor : 

So far it bas been the policy of pubiic schools only to train the 
mental faculties. The idea has been that those whose intellectual 
faculties have been trained can better undertake any business. 
The public schools now train more especially fer the profession, 
and have no regard for other occupations. The European exhibit 
of sehool work at the Centennial comprised specimens of designs 
for wall-paper, table-cloths, ribbons, and other articles for prac- 
tical every-day use. This work is now being done im some of the 
public and private institutions of the country with good results. 
It only remaims for the people to say that such must be the edu- 
tion of the public schools. 

LACK OF BOYS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

From @ paper by Prof. Stratton, of the Davenport 
High School : 

Why is the:ratioof boys to girls in the high school so small? 
—is it desirable that: boys be kept in school until their eighteenth 
or nineteentli: year?—how can the desired result be attained? 
Possibly the greater natural capabilities of girls over boys may 
answer the first'qmestion. Poverty, oreven miserly parents, may 
require the boys t# leave the schools early in life. But in the ma- 
jority of cases, boy¥ leave because they do not want to stay, and 
parents are prone tesatisfy their desires to enter employment. 
Boys will be most likely to remain in High School if the instruc- 
tion and discipline is swch that all teachers can cheerfully and 
conscientiously urge boys to avail themselves of it. To accom- 
plish this, the work should begin in the lower grades. The 
teacher ought always to co-operate with the parents. 


THOUGHTS FROM KANSAS. 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 
From the address of welcome by Governor John A. Mar- 
tin. 


my school days I ry <4 heard, and occa- 
sionally took part in, enlmated ebates as to the relative 
influence and usefulness of the pen or the sword—the law- 
yer, the doctor, or the minister. I do not remember that 
e labor of the teacher was ever discussed in these . 
if somewhat callow controversies. Yet, if any thoughtful’ 
intelligent man was asked to _— ju t upon the com- 
parative value of human activities, I am sure he would 
make answer that the — education leads all the rest. 


child either a pert, superficial prig, a , Sheering, 
sceptical pedant, or a visionary Irospable thoestat ? These 
are the questions to which the teacher must make re ly. I 
do not assume that I can aid you in solving these pooblems. 
wa oy to present to P gl as clearly and as earnestly as 
the responsibilities you have assumed. 
m9 a we have no asneas jie thatin which poor 
Dom was cramm Oo an untimel ve— 
schools in whieh studies ‘‘went round like A pa 


ht 
wheel, amd the gentlemen were stretched upon it 
But I fear that tueckanienl schoolmasters of the Tradley 

pe 








Headstone elass, and schools like unto thatof David C 
field, with i#s unwholesome smells, its dirty floors, on its 
eyo we are not yhely be pee in this country. 
us hope arte very ,. and growing fewer as the 
y A le take just pride in the saying 


ears on. 
that the best buil ev town, or hbor- 
hood in the state oie suhest house. and it is Fm t to 


believe that the yo life within them all is as sweet, as 
happy, and as heal asthe flowers, the birds, and “he 


our pi es. 

In the “Old Curiosity Shop’* is a picture, homel 
but delightful, of a school whose imfluences ould run like 
a a thread h the life of every child brought 
within their scope. You remember it, I am sure—the pic- 
ture of the simple-hearted, kindly old teacher, whose 
thoughts went wandering across the fields to the bedside of 
the scholar he loved ; the patient, faithful old master, whose 
rollicking boys were one and all the of his heart 
and hopes; the shrewd and sympathetic old man, who, 
when the forbidden shouts and yd of his pupils on the 
playground jarred upon his mourn its, said : “‘ It’s 

tural, thank heaven, and I’m very glad didn’t mind 


The way to the heart of achild is not difficult to 
tng tence whe i a one friend endian, ‘ippatiae, 
an ‘oun an us 
oo own burdens but those of his pupils. yo | 


EE 


, that 
Demet es ets u- 
than wisdom, that gave 





ive, and that you will one and all return to your homes in™ 
spired with renewed ardor for your mae s and with larger,. 
broader, more exalted views of its great dignity and greater 
responsibilities. 

OUR NEEDS. 


From the address of the president, Prof. James H. Can- 
field : 


This century is one of vast hopes, en and 
reall magnificent effort. Ten hee, Grect eail of ateite, of 
confitet, splendid energy. All plans are imperial. As 
Brougham said, ‘‘ Decades under loads which had 
formerly only made centuries bend.” 

To the challenge to advance, no nation has responded 
more royally than ourown. We have developed asplendid 
history. — with much blundering and stumbling. and 
in the face of a so-called leadership that has been general] 
about ten years behind the people. No age ever saw 
material prosperity as our own. We have established a 
government never surpassed in its simplicity, nor in its 
general success in guemenmins all the purposes for 
which the masses delega’ . 

But we have reached a when, amid all the noise 
and stir of the material strife, men pause and er the 
signs of the times. One is startled by the red of the 
anarchists, freely displayed. Another finds the apa 
the hovel side by side in most painful contrast. Another is 
roused from his dreams of our a pee by the fact 
that a thousand men in a great corrupt metropolis 
determine who shall be our national executive. Another 
catches a glimpse of the dark cloud of illiteracy, 

rojecting a baneful shadow across land. Another 
vee that our wisest and best men are not where they 
ought to be, they are not fitted for public life and service. 
Another learns insanity is mye | five times as fast 
as our population. Another finds his y journal freight- 
ed with horrors and filled with indecency. Another hears 
that the great and free people nine hundred million 
dollars each year for that which robs them of soul, man- 
hood and vitality. Another is told of the frightful bribery 
—in one form and another—of both the electors and the 
elected. Another is shown great cities in which thousands 
are gathered to live by their wits, and other thousands have 
no other ambition or purpose in life than to hasten the 
g hours. Another notes the growing tend 


-marc en- 
and to mock at that which is 


to sneer at the humanities 


e. 

Pausing and pond , these men—and their number 
is daily increasing—ask themselves whether it is possible 
that, with the ee gag ay: demoralizing effects of ma- 
terial success and with t fruitful source of weakness 
and decay—anarchy in the members, we are, after all, to 
the —— all the republics of the past. And those who 
stady the question most carefully and most anxiously find 
but one safeguard for the republic, but one promise of con- 
tinued national existence, but one h of perpetuity—the 
intelligence, the integrity, and the effective energy of the 
masses of the American people. 


THE GREATEST NEED. 


Of our great and pressing needs, the first is in the line 
of supervision. In a certain and very broad sense, I accept 
Prince Metternich’s saying: ‘All reforms ey the top.” 
Every state in the Union ought to put the man - 
ble in the superintendent’s c is true that very little 
authority vests in the office, but the influence of the officer 
should be great and de . He should not be satis- 
fied with a — execution of existing laws. His should 
be both a large heart and a large brain. He should 
adaptability, should know just the best wayin which to 
meet anyone, anywhere, on any topic. His tact should be 
most admirable, his energy most indomitable, his enthusi- 
asm most con’ us, character without a flaw. He 
should be all on with splendid co: and zeal, and 
hope. His plans and purposes should commensurate 
with the in which we live. People and parties must 
come to feel that we can get along wy well with respect- 
able mediocrity in other em yey but that it takes a man, 
and a grand man, to the armies of youth as they 
advance their up banners against the dark and menac- 
ing lines of ignorance. Such a man can inspire new 
can revive energy, can lift to a higher plane 
thought and life all with whom he comes in contact. 
of Mann, and Barnard, and Andrews, and Wickersham, 
and then pause a moment to think how few of the vast mul- 
titude of superintendents you know even by name; and 
you will begin to catch my meaning. 

Something of this—much of it—is true also of the x 
office. It went without sa , in gan, that the 
superintendent and the commissioner were aere 
nominated after the county convention had adjourned ! The 
education of children was not halfso important as the rec- 
ord of a mortgage, or the correct report of a slander suit. 
No, men did not say did not think this, would have de- 
nied both—but they lived it. So it is here and ev here. 
If it were not for the undue of some unw y per- 
sons to be nominated for the position, it might be true of 
more than that one county, that after the convention had 


broken up, the luminary in coun’ litics exclaimed, 
“ Bless’d if we ’t forgotten that Ang superintendent 
business |’? Why, when one looks over the lists of these of- 
cers he often for the first the full force of the 


ng, that e kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
i king ot ts saat ip meee fe a ues Se. wetness of 
our school depends very y upon the character, educa- 
tion, patience, firmness, eF inaaey ot tatonen é 
THE CORNER STONE. 


What better deserves to be called the corner-stone of 
free institutions than the district school. I mean 


what I say. I am not of some t sch 
Tam not oatn tho earutlions buildi 
or 


rence of Manhaltan or Empoir, my thought i ‘not gol 
e ent er edu- 
gation wphich ars ful of envsiass and self seer, 
ve me 

Sep te et yy 
yet more four corners, the ! how 
Whisk commas all theten ing end culteres all the tnaptention 

e 

and quickening into new that the mass of our 
people—these people who alone can b and maintain a 
great blic—e 


repu ver w or feel. 
The district school | Why, anyone can organizeit ; any- 
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and of manny, Sat. De The man, whose nature is improperly developed. and thanking State Supt. Raab for his urtiring efforts in 
een ys its sents a wheel which endangers those with whom behalf of the public schools of the state. 
this corner-stone of a es. may seem to be in his 


Board of Health : 


as much as on the power of the mind. . Hunt ref 
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New Brunswick : 
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t, the township, the coun 
must dwindle as he looks out on the 
seem but a hand-breath when compared 
ut a mere atom in infini 


as he shall aa. 


nder your guidance he will shake off 
and weakness of will and instability of 
ve breaks his shakles and steps forth a man. 
send him out from under 
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to | of nature may be relied upon to exist in every child, unless 


do, or do not do—don’t drift. Dead 
else! The most stupid 
mselves. But the good 
the world never come of themselves—never ! 
earnest, intense action. 
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They come onl 


ance with your will. 


a@man among men. 
and be aggressive, not merely 


ve. Bethe pi. the 
round on the belt— 
~ 4 aon Do not 
tting along, just kee 
Snoeming, a small bo: 
of some farmer’s wagon, 


business, bat time reveals the weak point. Many coroners’ | The following officers for 1886 were elected : 
ss properly nines aa of — would re-| Secretary—Miss Lizzie Cameron, of Whiteman. 

cause of death was; Executive committee—E. C. Allensworth, of Tazewell, 
strive to develop the physical nature Ey a as much as | 9: D. Benedict, and Geo. I. Talbot. 
the mental. e three natures are so interlated and de-| On motion of G. A. Burgess, the county superintendents, 
pendent that they should go together and be equally | whose term of office will expire before the next convention, 
strengthened. shall be recognized as members next year. 


THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The session was called to order Tuesday morning, Dec. 


Th jection to the in som oft ton tine ab 29, by Pres. J. H. Brownlee, of the University of Il. Gov. 
e great objection e introduction o y . 
hygiene in the schcols had been that there was no room for — gave the address of welcome, and President Brown 
the study. Men are not educated, he said, merely as curi- | !¢¢ responded. 

osities. Success in life depends on the power of the bod, The committee appointed at the last session to consider 


HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS. 
From an address by Dr. E. M. Hunt, Sec. of the State 


the best way of nominating a candidate for the office 
to the fae hy mete —— natin, Lyte of state superintendent of public instruction did so 
some practical step toward the introduction of the study in | by endorsing Supt. Raab; protesting against the nomina- 


this He spoke of the example which teachers should | tion of ‘any persons but those who by long and actual ex- 
give in tas seas, 298 geek emaasive descrip- | perience are thoroughtly identified with the cause of edu 
cation,” and who in every respect are well qualified to se- 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS. cure the best interests of the schools; and pledging them- 


selves without regard to party, to do their utmost to defeat 
any candidate wanting in these qualifications. 


A “ 2 iin —— The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

ucation is a science and must culcated scientifi-} Supt. Fernando Sanford, of Ogle Co., read a paper on Are 
can feach right. The Hecalty Me leaching wust be learnes | State Normal Schools an Essential Part of the Public 
wy the teacher. The scientific training of children, and | School System? Supt. Leslie Lewis, of Hyde Park, and 
: A. - ~ 9 2 ae Patan t, iy be told ae. Principal David Felmley, of Carrollton, continued the dis- 
‘ou dy. e pupil must not on : , 

that is only the short cut, which leaves the child to go as he cussion, all answering the question in the affirmative. 
pleases, and to get there if he can. ‘The teacher must go| Pres. E. C. Hewett, of the Illinois State Uinversity, gave 
_ wee wes, 2 = sub i. ocak must tet od are an address Tuesday evening on The Commonwealth of 
and t g. essor Tyn made geome ntensely E 

- g. If the subject is dull, the fault is in the hb owe - " @ compact eet of the bistery of the 
er. Great results have n attained by teaching thro state from the time it was an undefined territory up to the 
the senses, through the eyes, the fingers. y | Ppresenttime. He spoke of the great men IIlinois has pro- 
poten is qnather < ceeemens _--¥ ‘Thotisands - — duced, and the results of their work to state and nation. 
nm aroun D in r eve y : 

it oe tant they should know the why and wherefore. At the morning session of Wednesday, greetings were re- 
The c wants ay eee this, and should know it. The | ceived from other state associations assembled at their re 
development of observation is not a difficult task. A love | spective places, and returned. 


From a paper by Prof. A. W. Austen, of Rutgers College, 


ae dian A motion was made to invite the National Association to 


impetns in the ming bee Seems wie h, FF - directed, | meet next year at Chicago. In order to ensure due attention 

wil drive it on toaines. New things should be made — to this it was urged that a large delegation to Topeka was 
e child. and familiar new. should | necessary. A committee of three was appointed, viz., A 

t f the 

soe in il regen eS ats Shit |, Lane of Chiegn, H.C. Dougherty of Par tnd Rob 

intelligence is communicated. Allyn, of Carbondale. 

Prin. Homer Bevans, of LaSalle school, Chicago, read a 

THE AIM AND OBJECT OF CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. paper on What Elements in Our Public Schools Train to 


— by Dr. J. H. Vincent; Servile Independence of Thought and Action. It was dis- 


The dest $e Cate Coll ts to ald end cussed by H. M. Anderson, of Clayton, C. J. Lemen, of 
e of the Chautauqua jege aid and assist whesto 8 

schools and coll not to interfere with them ; to take Sha orate and J. M. Nickles, of Sparta. 

up where they left off, and by a system of condensed read-| Mrs. A. F. Nightengale, of Chicago, treated the subject 
ing, enable Ms Joined to ae as —_ seacenes, of The Delsarte Philosophy as Applied to Reading and 
so far as general knowledge and practical information > _ . 

concerned, as coll ; gainst the idea that be- Physical Culture. S. H. Peabody, LL.D., gave an address 


t-| cause a youth goes t — a college course and is there- | °® the “‘ University of Dlinois.’’ H. D. Updike read a paper 


er. 
,” the last in the procession, be it never 


hangers on! Do you wonder that they drop off at 
, A y drop 


year 

rial commonwealth, out on these 
very roof this hour, are all the 

I have not known the teachers of this 

to be ignorant of he privation and 


y yet so hopefully to-night. Onl 
t of creative power thee’ approv: 


our mi 
men are worth more than great cities, and 
more than silver and gold, have we, can we, 
Mediterranean republic which this state is destined 


MAN OR THE MACHINE. 
From the address of General J. C. Caldwell. 


by when a man can make a li b 
of Ramet e & 


i=] 


the and universities are giv- 
antes held en 
prominence which 


fore thoroughly educated, Chautauqua enters her protest.|on Are too Many Women Employed as Teachers in the 
Against the infernal heresy that because a man is a black-| Schools. In closing he summed up as follows : 
smith or a workman of any kind, and has not had the ad- 
; ventas OO education, he therefore shall not and| Each of the two sexes has its distinctive physical and 
can not be a scholar, Chautauqua also enters her protest. | mental characteristics ; women are distinguished for those 
A young man Once said : ‘‘ My gran’fatha’ went to Ha’vad:; | attributes which fit them for the care and training of youn 
my fatha’ went to Ha’vad, and I went to Ha’vad,” and | children, both in the home and in the first years of schoo 
therefore considered himself a social, intellectual and edu- | \ife ; men are better fitted for the training of older children 
cational . Some men know very little at 21. Some, | es: y for the education of the larger boys; in view of 
sin, know but little at 35. When a man a to be 56] the superior fitness of each sex for a special department of 
thout being educated he is done for entirely. And yet | school work, the proper balance of male and female influ- 
hosts of men begin to fully develop at that age. As for| ence ought to be preserved; the present large preponder- 
women, they never get to be 50. atever isa benefit to} ance of female teachers is not therefore conducive to the 
morals, to religion, to sanctity—whatever makes a good | highest good of the schools ; it is the principal cause of the 
citizen, a good husband, a father, is what Chautau | jarge number of inexperienced teachers ; education has been 
na favors. Her ideais to have education metrical. | transferred too y from men into the hands of a class 
Labor is a degradation only when a man lets it absorb all | to which it is a temporary make-shift, and the influence of 
his faculties. teachers as a body is weakened. 


Mr. A. C. Butler, of Beardstown, favored the paper, but 

THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. Miss S. E. Raymond, of Bloomington, and Dr. Henry Rub- 

ison, of Watseka, opposed it strongly. 

One evening was devoted to discussing the interests of 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. the reading circle. Dr. Edwards delivered an address upon 

On Monday evening, State Supt. Raab called the County | What the Course will Accomplish if Carefully Studied. 
Superintendents Association toorder. Supt. John Trainerof| 02 the morning of the closing session, Supt. W. S. Mack, 
Macon Co. read a paper on “‘ The Necessity and Extent of | of Moline,read anable paper on Hand and Bye Training 








. | Writing in Connection with all Exercises in School.” The |" te Public Schools, warmly endorsing the teaching of 


of some of our most celebrat 
e studies are elective and the 
still greater liberality in this direction. 
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NEW JERSEY SAYINGS. 





President Joy, of the Newark Beard of Education, wel- 
eomed the teachers to the city. State Supt. Chapman re- 
sponded. Among other things, he said : 
years ago, when the city was first settled, the 
eer saat 


discussion was led by W. R. Sandham, of Stark, followed manual and physical work and commending the setting 
by B. F. Hendricks, of Whitesides, and W. H. Storrs, of pp + workshop, which has proved so successful in sev- 
Marion. e . 

On Tuesday morning Supt. John McKearnan of Will Co., The committee on resolutions reported thanks to Gover- 
read a paper on “In Granting Certificates What Weight | nor Oglesly and others who had shown special interest in 
Should be Attached to Knowledge Gained by School | the welfare of the association, a desire to see a chair of Ped- 
Visitation.” A spirited and profitable discussion followed, | #6°gy established in the university of Illinois, and praise 
led by George I. Talbot, of De Kalb, Charles D. for the work already accomplished by the reading circle. 
Threlkeld, of Franklin, and William L. Martin, of Wash- The following officers were elected for the coming year : 
ington counties. Pres.—Chas. I, Parker, South Chicago. 

On Wednesday morning the subject of How May the| Sec.—Miss L. L. Hawes, Decatur. 

Superintendent Make his Supervision Effective, was dis-| Treas.—P. R. Walker, Rockford. 


and | cussed, first in a paper by Mr. James H. Southwell, Rock Ex. Com.—A. G. Lane, Chicago; F. N. Tracy, Kankakee; 


PRET OP MIR TOMA 


the fail pla of these 
seen God’s own perfect 


Beaxbo’ 


Island, and informally by S Gastman, of Macon, W. | 424 W. ¥. Smith, Venice. 
H. Hilyard, of Monroe, ome sian Com. on Reading Circle—F. R. Feitshans, and 8, M. In- 
Supt. George R. Shawhan, of Champaign, discussed the | &!¢s- 
of the Annual Institute, followed by R. 





Organization 
UR readers are urged to examine the advertising col- 
M. Hitch, of Pike, H. L. Boltwood, of Cook, and others. | ( ) UF readers are Urged to examine the advertising col 
Resolutions were passed appointing a committee on aD | always be found there. When communicating with adver- 
exhibit for the next session, recommending the course of | tisers readers will render a special service to THE SCHOOL 
to | JOURNAL by mentioning it on such occasions. Some adver- 
study of the state reading circle, expressing obligation sete Gotan tb ~ evidence that their 
laws, requ apnounce- 
the state legislature for the passage of recent school ments meet the eyes of the particular class they desire to 
urging a uniform course of study for the ungraded schools, | seach, Mence this request, 
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A REPORT OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF NEVADA. 


Supt. C. Chenoweth gave an address of welcome; Prof. 0’Con- 
nor read a paper on How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. He advo- 
cated the use of objects an‘ the Grube method ; and would use no 
text-book during the first four years, J. E. Bray, W. 8. Hannah, 
and Miss Winnie Lemmons continued the discussion. 


Mr. L. F. Herrod, of Paradise Valley, delivered an able address 
on Why Teachers Wear Out, which was discussed by M. A. 
Leonard, C. Chenoweth, Mrs. Lucy Chenoweth, J. O’Connor, and 
J. E. Bray. 

Prof. O’Connor delivered an lecture based upon his re- 
cently published report as Deputy Superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools. He treated of the classics as compared with 
the practical sciences, of the necessity of an industrial education 
in our public schools, of the absolute necessity of supervision, and 
other practical questions. He earnestly recommended reform in 
the studies of the public schools, 

Prof. O’Connor also discussed the subject of teaching reading 
on Friday morning. He said: 

dren through the first year of school should have no books 
in r hands, but should be taught from the blackboard and 
from slates. The alphabet should not be taught, but ~~ 
should first learn by the use of words and sentences. ords 
should be taken in groups and from these sentences be made. 

The subject was warmly discussed by Charles H. Groves, Miss 
M. V. Madigan, Mrs. M. A. Shepard, Miss Emily E. Cutting, Mrs 
Chenoweth, and C. 8. Young. 

Mr. Chas. H. Groves discussed the subject of Corporal Punish- 
ment fully and fervently, an1 a long discussion followed. 

Mrs. Lucv Chenoweth read a paper on Discfpline, which was 
followed by an address on Reading and Elocution, by Prof. J. E. 
Bray. He said: 

The teacher s hould lay aside obsolete meth: and come out 
into the sunlizht of educational progvess. Half of the time spent 
in teachi.g reading is actually wasted. Thoucht is not devel 
nor understanding. Do not teach pupils to print their lessons, 
not allow it. They should be taught the force of letters and the 
use of the diacritical marks. Encourage the pupils to consult 
dictionary. 

Judge E. A. Scott, of Battle Mountain, delivered an address on 
The Importance of Thorough Education—Physical, Intellectual, and 
Mora’, full of practical suggestions. N. F. Smith read an essay 
on the Virtues of the School-Room. He said: 

The teacher should aim high, and should himself be every- 
thing that his scholars ought to be. He should be kind, genial, 
earnest, moral, temperate—using neither liquors nor tobacco— 
God-fearing, knowledge-seeking, and knowledge-lo . With- 
out educating the moral faculties of children all his work would 
be in vain. Truth, honesty, gocdness—these are qualities that 
must go hand in hand with zeal, industry, and perseverance. 

The last session was devoted to minor discussions, the evening 
te a bang uet and an entertainment. 





REPORT FROM MICHIGAN. 


The proceedings began Monday evening with an address 
on School Sanitation, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg. Tuesday 
morning after devotional exercises, Pres. McLouth deliver- 
ed his adress on School Differentiation. 

Prof. D. M. Fish, of Hillsdale college, led the discussion 
on Dr. Kellogg’s paper, followed by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of 
the Agricultural college. 

Mrs. Lucy A; Osband presented a paper on Children’s 
Rights in the Public Schools. Supt. Kendall, of Jackson, 
C. F. R. Bellows, of the state normal school, and others car- 
ried on the discussion. 

Supt. Howell, of Lansing, offered a resolution providing 
that a progrem of a day’s exercises devoted to primary edu- 
cxtion in the interests of both graded and ungraded schools 
be added to the general program of the association next 
year. 

Prof. John Goodison, of the normal school read a paper 
on Some Recent Developments of Geographical Teaching 
in Europe. He considered methods of teaching by map- 
drawing and by modeling—he does not believe in sand 
modeling. 

Supt. Howell agreed with the paper in many points, but 
considered the sand table useful in fixing the topography of 
a country. Supt. Skill, of Detroit, also took part in the 
discussion. 

Prof. Geo. S. White, of Jackson, presented a paper on 
“ The Value of Military Training in Schools.”” He argued 
that military training would teach pupils the much needed 
lesson of obedience, and make strong, healthy men of the 
boys. Col. J. Sumner, of Orchard Lake, advocated mili- 
tary drill for both boys and girls. 

Supt. #. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, O., delivered an even- 
ing address on President Elliot on the “ Public School 
Problem.” 1t was considered one of the best ever delivered 
before the Michigan teachers. 

Mrs. Adele M. Garrignes, of Ann Arbor, read a paper on 
the Ethics of the School. It considered the relation of 
pupil toward pupil, of pupil toward teacher, and vice versa. 
Supts. Gillette, of Manistee, Barnes, Howell, President 
Fiske, and Prof. F. Taylor, of Albion, took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

A resolution endorsing the Blair bill was reported by 
Pres. Fiske, and adopted; another was passed asking the 
state superintendent to publish in pamphlet form Mrs. Gar- 
rignes’ paper on “‘ Ethics of the School.” 

Supt. W.S. Perrs, of Ann Arbor, presented the report of 
the commiitee on state reading circle, appointed at last 
meeting of the association, which was adopted. 

A communication from Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, of the W. 
C. T. U , was read, and referred to a committeeon resolu- 
tions. ‘This was followed by a paper, A Problem in Edu- 








The officers elected for the ensuing year, were as follows: 
President, Supt, D. Howell, Lansing; first vice president, 
Supt. E. C. Thompson, Albion ; second vice-president, Supt. 
J.G. Plowman, White Pigeon; secretary, Supt. George 
Barnes, Howell ; treasurer, Supt. A. C. Brower, Plymouth; 
executive committee, Supt. J. M. B. Sill, Detroit; Supt. S. 
G. Burkhead, East Saginaw ; Miss Dean, Grand Rapids. 


VALUABLE THOUGHTS FROM MINNESOTA. 


GRADING OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Some remarks by Supt. C. W. Richards, of Faribault 
Co. : 

One of the obstacles to grading country schools is the 
tendency of many teachers to crowd into a few months the 
work that shou) he sa | occupy two or three years. An- 
other js the irregularity of attendance. 

Supt. J. W. Wright, of Meeker Co.: 


The first material upon which the superintendent has to 
work, is the teachers themselves. In the experience of 
every superintendent, two classes of teachers are found— 
those whodo not know how to work, and those who are re- 
fractory and will not work. The greatest difficulty is found 
with the latter class ; all the former need is instruction. In 
every district are found parents who oppose the grading 
system, orany other advanced method of work. This often 
proves the most serious obstacle to the graded system. 








THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


Supt. John Brady, of Fillmore Co.: 

The schools of the counties ought to be classified on the 
same basis as that on which certificates are issued to teach- 
ers. To carry out the plan fully and successfully, teachers 
holding third-grade certificates onght not to be allowed to 
teach in other than third-grade schools, and so on througb 
the other grades, with the prov so thet any teacher may 
teach in a grade of school lower than tne certificate which 


the | he holds. 


Supt. W. H. Sanders, of Douglass : 

A difficu'ty in securing good teachers is the Jack of uni- 
formits in examination questions. Teachers failing to se- 
cure a certificate from one commissioner, go to an adjoin- 
ing county, are examined on a different list of questions, 
and secure a certificate. To remedy this evil, a uniform lis: 
of questions should be adopted for the state. Numbers of 
young misses, graduates of high schools, desire to teach, 
and in many cases prove failures. If instruction in the 
theory ard practice of teaching be int:oduced into the high 
schools, the evil would be to some extent abolished. In 
the case of teachers who do successful work re-examination 
should be done away with; if a teacher gives evidence of 
zoo1 scholastic ability, and does excellent work in the 
school-room, it is a manifest injustice to submit him toa 
yearly examination. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


Supt. D. L. Kiehle : 


The snperintendent must be able to keep near the people, 
and uphold the dignity of his profession, appointing teach- 
+rs sometimes against the wishes of his political friends, 
and ahead oftentimes of the sentiment and intelligence ot 
the mass of the electors. The c.unty supe:intendent is, 
however, given great authority, being the educational auto- 
crat of the county, giving and withholding certificates to 
and from whom he may choose. Having th's enormous 
< -aceemaeell he should be held accountable for good re- 
sults. 

There onght to bea minimum of education, falling be- 
tow which no person should be allowed any kind of a cer- 
tificate. Examinations in literary branches, having been 
once passed successfully by an applicant, ought not to be 
frequently repeated at subsequent examinations for certifi- 
cates of higher grade, which should be confined to profess- 
ional, rather than literary matters. 


VISITATIONS OF SCHOOLS. 


Supt. C. W. Lewis, of Freeborn Co. : 


The superintendent’s visits should be unexpected, and 
the teacher should feel that an examination of her work is 
in progress, and yet the visitor should knock, should dis- 
cuss the weather, »nything to take awe from the occasion 
and give the teacher a fair gppoctunity to show off her 
work to the best advantage. It is well for superintendents 
to have hobbies—fresh air. ruled slates for little ones. and 
school-room decoration. The visit should be half a day in 
length, and the regular work of the school shonld be gone 
through. The teacher shonld not be cen-ured in the pres- 
ence of the pupils, as it unsettles relations of pupil and 
teacher. It isa delicate task to perform the necessary 
work of criticism. The superintendent should take down 
on paper, during the visit, all points observed for correc- 
tion, and, if given tothe teacher with good tact, and ac 
cepted in the right spirit, wi.] prove a good plan. 


INSTITUTE WORK. 


Supt. S. B. Wilson, of Rice Co.: 


Institutes are what encampments are to the militia, and 
are necessary to the ehthusiasm of school work. It is well 
to invite in citizens. Good mstructors, good attendance, 
and the support of the superintendent are the s-crets of a 
successful institute. The attendance should be rid of 
,oung people who come fora good time. ‘lhe best mcth- 
ods should be discussed in a particular way. Teachers 
need a higher culture than mere methods, however. ‘They 
should be stimulated to become students, and as many as 
possible sent to the normal school. It is well to divect the 
reading of teachers with esp cial reference to English au- 
thors. The papers nnd remarks at institutes must be care- 
fully “ae If the teache:* know that attendance and 
interest in the institute affect their examinations, they 
will sup) them. The institute must be widely adver- 
tised, including a program of the proceedings. ake in 

stitutes pleasant, and teachers will attend. 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


From a paper by President Cyrus Northrop, of the State 
University : 


Teachers have many opportunites to benefit soci 
the state: if thene are regiected, irre ble oon aati 





cation, by Calvin B. Cady, of the University, 


e harm 1s di 
by omission of The teacher Shea be shecousiie 
qualified to ; but accumulation of knowledge in itself 


is Insufficient. Most learmfed men of the (Tmes fail ae tenet 
ers. Among qualifications necessary to fit a teacher 19¢., 
teach is considera!eness—careiulness of the health, clean- . 
liness, and comfort of schools, The school-ho h 
be looked after. Care should be takeu that the scholars, 
are placed in a condition by healthfulness, clearliness, and 
comfort, to learn. 


From the address of the president, T. J. Gray, of St- 
Cloud : 

There is a move all along the line of country schools to- 
ward a higher standard. Next to efficient superintendents, 
we need an able body of teachers. I would suggestthat 
we seriously move ourselves in the question asto how to 
secure recognition for teaching among the learned ess- 
ions. I would emphasize the importance of Froebel’s work, 
known as the kin re system. Industrial education 
bas rightly a —= nent place in our discussion. The 
support of “ school education” is our duty. If the pure 
elixir of truth dwells in our hearts, our methods will be- 
come practicable. The character of a body is determined 
by that of its individual members. ‘‘ What can I know, 
what ought I to do, what may I hope ?’' are three questions 
that present themselves. The reefs that will wreck one 
system of education are dogmatism on one side, and em- 
compe on the other. For twohundred and fifty years we 

ave drifted toward the latter. 

In this money-getting era we are apt to strive te fit ovr 
children to be money-getters only. ven suggestions : (1) 
The field of cognition is greater than thatof knowledge. 
(2) Experience does not gy all the data from which to 
deduce the laws of truth. (3) The soul is an entity, nota 
part of ourselves. (4) As such, 1¢ has power to grasp truth. 
(5) All objective instruction is a means to call into exercise 
all that is good and beantifal, (6) Educational science rec- 
— the fact that utilitarianism is not the only goal. (7) 

's\chology 1s the only true basis on which to build an 
educational scheme. 


THE BIGGEST OF THE THREE R’S. 


Supt. L. C. Lord, of St. Peter : 

Readi-g ~-vriting, and arithmetic have always been con- 
sidered the most importaat branches of e ementary educa- 
tion. Peading is the most important of these. Teachers, 
as aciuss, are not well read, and do not read well. We 
ask, what shall we read ? ks, more books, And in 
the reading of them by the teacher there should come from 
them a reacting influence upon the pupil. This may be 
done by transmitting not the mere facts of the subject read, 
but the spirit of the author, by presenting the lives of great 
men and women, by selection of proper supplementa 
reading, making the latter the most important of all. 
would not discourage newspaper reading. Train upachild 
as he should be, and he can peruse two where he conld 
once understand only one. Kingstey’s *‘ Water Babies” is 
one of the best; ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” is another of the 
books that should be used. Let not the work be “‘ useful” 
in the ordinary #cceptation of the term. Many works en- 
dorsed by edncators are not ¢haste enough for schools. It 
is a good thing to be a good reader, but a better thing to be 
well read. 

Prof. TH. Kirk, institute conductor of the Winona Nor- 
mal School : 

What teacher has not been troubled by the inability in 
children to read readily in ne other topics. Let the 
child be taught to discriminate wisely between his papers 
and books. The pnpil must read so that every line and 
the space between the lines awaken original thought. 
There are some pauses that are eloquent, but the hiatus in 
a school-boy’s reading 1s devoid of thought. The use of 
voice culture is to inspire, as only true interpretation can, 
noble associations in the mind, and silent reading will:af- 
terwards recall these elevating axsociations, 

Miss Sarah E. Sprague, of Minneapolis, state institute 
instructor : 

Let the blackboard work he made important in the first 
class reading work, introducing new words, that the raw 
vocabulary may beenlarged. Wo not be satisfied with one 
reading book. Let them not only be able to read Apple- 
ton’s, but any one’s first reader, before going to the sec- 
ond. There fs a lack of interest of the teachers in the lower 
grades. Children tire of the same book, and fresh matter 
of the same grade should be supplied, 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss Jennie Lloyd Jones, of Eau Claire, Wis.: 


I would have every primary teacher a kindergartener. In 
the mind are latent possibilities, and itis our duty to de- 
velop them. Primarv education is gaining iis rightful im- 
portance. It enrolls six where the grammar school enrolls 
one and twenty-five to the high school’s one. School work 
should begin at the age of seven, but in the fourth year 
observatien begins. The fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
must not be given to the school-room, nor can home fur- 
n sh the f called for. In the home of the poor, when 
not eating or sleeping, the child is learning in the school 
of vice, and no other school can reach them, The be ge 
child is often entrusted to an irresponsible servant, an 
becomes weak and seli-indulged. wrong is the chil- 
dren‘s: the faut is ours. To use these years wisely is what 
Froebel bas tanght us. 

Kooks must be regarded as means toan end. The mind, 
to be receptive, must be happy. The connection of play is 
close with a suitable frame of mind. .Calixthenics and 
rythmics are the agents of the kindergartener. Song is 
emphasized. Ferm and color, variety of material, delight 
the child. While at first he only names the object, he 

rows to analyze its goreees The division of solids il- 

ustrates fractions. To increase the vocabulary too rapid- 
ly isa harm. Conversation is encouraged. It is a happy 
sight to see the little ones gathered about the table covered 
th objects. Stories are told. The day's work is 
the following day. Whenthetime comes that the ts, 
cease to interest is the time for books to be given. him, 
He will do in oneyear the work tbat other ch n do in 
two. These fac's are proven by experience. It is not a fore. 
ing process, but the natural method, It trains his. hands, 
He should be taught to respect labor and liborers. Let the 
state adopt the system generally, and not think it for char- 
it a It is conside visionary, but time wil: prove its ex- 
cellence. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING, AND THE RELA- 
TIONS OF SUCH TRAINING TO THE MATERIAL 
. PROSPERITY OF THE STATE. 


Prof. C, W. Hall. of the State University : 





Bushnell says, “ Whatever nation gets most forward in _ 
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science must rule all other nations,” and so WIth men. The 
more on.the part of the laborer, the more brute 
force gives way to method, The carpenter not know 
the minx] theorom nor the theories of t mometry, 

e doors, and sashes, and beauti carvings 
from” his’ Wand tell ‘that he has thought ont what 
ey@ has not'seen, nor ear heard from the teacher. It has 
long been known that the business j nt of the man 
whose knowledge was extensive, on observation, 
rarely erred. It has but r cently occurred to the teacher 
that men are but children of a larger wth, and that the 
same principle applied to children will reward us. To do 
the work of the world now, a man must be specially train- 
ed. There was a time when the universally-educated man 
was. needed. Now he, must be trained to some one thing. 
How to overcome the forces of pature is the problem. The 
first, element of teaching 1s the development of observation. 
‘Lhere are two objects in view: one to impart knowledge, 
and another to discipline. These may be united. Science 
is organized knowledge, based on evidence ; culture is the 
complete spiritual development of the roy A The tastes 
and surroundings of the student, and the choice for life- 
work,.should influence the pupil’s studies, It is of little 
importance what a boy knows when he graduates. He 
may purse faultlessly and bea page ata Spelling match, 
a he has not intell.ctual force, he will amount to 
nothing. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


Prof. W. F. Phelps, Sec. of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce : 


The great end of moral training is to promote the intel- 
lectual and moral development of the child. In observin 
a lower grade in our state, it was noticeable that the chit 
dren were giving their w hole attevtion to words—mere sym. 
bols, cramped up over the back surfaces vf their slates. 
Calling the teachers together, after the speaker’s return 
from an observation of the system as displayed at New 
Orleans, they worked together. Shoe-pegs, grains of corn, 
cubical blocks, tooth picks, were used in the schoul. In ten 
days the chi.dren were following the earliest instinct—to 
make something. They were making fences and forts, 
and contriving designs with colored sp'tints of wood. 
When the teacher saw an especially good design, she fixed 
it on a car’, and the best ones, being mounted, were affixed 
to the wall. Here is the germ of the museum of art. ‘The 
+chool-reoms became places of beauty. They went home 
and. started their own workshops. In less than four months 
every variety of work came in from the lower, and soine 
of the high schools, A general public exhibition attracted 
600 peop e during the three days. All the work above the 
two lower grades was done out of school. Children went 
from the streets to their benches. Truancy decreased. and 
the teachers remarked the improved discipline. Clay, 
pliced in their hands, was first modeled into spheres, and 
then into horses’ heads, Designs for wall-paper, radiators, 
fans, etc., were popular, In wood-work they made hoes, 
hatchets, sawhorses, knives, forks, etc. The work can be 
graded and introduted in all our schools, as reading is 
taught.’ ‘Industrial drawing is the foundation of the 
8)stem. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Prof. W. A. Pike, Piofessor of Engineering, State Uni- 
versity : 


The fature of this state deals with material prosperity. 
and ‘ma@iital training will lead us to prepare for it. Boys 
are tavght the simple steps, as how to drive a nail, how to 
saw,etc. From the ages of six to ten comes coloring, 
modeling with clay, and simple drawing ; metal molding 
From ten to fourteen comes reproduction in drawing or 
modcelmg, with designing. From fourteen to eighteen is 
the time to teach forging, more advanced designing, and 
original work.’ 


Prof. Wilson, of Stillwater : 


The spirit of industrial education is good, and if not gen- 
erally adapted, let us look for another method to make our 
boys long t+» become inventors and laborers as well as 
Mm nev-getters. 


Prof. Woodward, of St. Louis: 


Laboy, to be respected, must be skilled and intelligent. 
The motive—as to earn bread: for one’s family—may be 
honorable, but a machine could do the work. The trainin 
is a.social ard moral help. The boys who have studied 
with Beare never going to be found in mobs. It 13 the 
boys who learn to make speeches that lead mobs. Manual 
training will help sclve the labor question. 


From an address on the same subject, by Prof.Wood- 
ward : ; 


“Man,” says Carlyle, “is a tool-using animal. Without 
tools he is nothing; with tools he is all.” You knowa 
bird is taught to smg a particular tune. The bird is put in 
adart room where he can see nothing and hear nothing 
save the tune he is learning. Have we not been training 
our boys on the same plan? Like the bird, they learn cer- 
tain tonvues, they master certain arts, and become familiar 
with a limited round of intellectual life. They think that 
to use this education they must go into the counting and 
sales rooms, or the learned professions. In avuiding the 
mechanie aris, they follow an ignorant prejudice. This 
evibof nurrowpess we are trying to cure by introducing 
the manual elements. The manual training-school repre- 
sented a broader, and not, as its opponents assert, a nar- 
rower education. It puts the whole boy in school, not a 
}artof him. The moral influence of manual training is 
wholesome. It stimulates a love for intellectual honesty 
The good moral effect is marked. No boys are so busy or 
80 healthy as those in a manual training sc The devil 
finds no idle hands in which to place hievous work. 


, LEARNING BY DOING. 
Col. Francis W. Parker : 


There ‘are two concepts—what I have in my mind, and 
that which I do. When the model corres to the con- 
cept im my mind, then I am satisfied. teacher often 
makes mistakes by demanding of children what he him- 
self has in his own mind, hence a failare. The child is 
unable to comprehend the concept of the instructor. A 
fundamental principle in teaching is to lead the child to 
form a coticept as nearly perfect as possible—in other 
to put forth his best efforis. 


words, lead a child 
Ley beeen be done in the school but tends to 
develup A chiid may be trained into selfish- 


mE into love fur his fellows; but he can only be 
ta to he magnanimous to others by constant practice 
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on his part. Selfishness is fostered in school by the : 
tice of promotion. When a boy comes to take delight in 
being at the bead of the class and seeing his fellows go be 
low him, he is cultivating selfishness to an extent that will 
have its influence upon bis after life. The weak and sen- 
sitive child is burt by being eeteeonity castaned to a low 
position by his teacher, and the result is pernicions. And 
all this results from making expression, instead of thought, 
the end of teaching. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Prof. Sanford Niles, publisher of School Education : 


Children should know of the great forces at work about 
us. Our pupilscan point out the black dots representing 
cities on the map, and tell their chief industries. Kut can 
they tell why they sprung up where they did? Why such 
an industry, and not another, was developed ? Do we show 
them not only New York harbor, but the ships in it, Jader 
with fruits, and spices, and produce from every clime? To 
teach geography in this way will make it intensely practi- 
cal and absorbing. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF TEACHERS. 
Supt. C. D. Belden, of Austin : 


The incompetency of examiners should be remedied, he 
said. A young graduate of «ur state university told the 
speaker that he was humiliated every year by an examina- 
tion before a man who obtained the certificating power by 
political influence, and was not qualified to examine. We 
should have a state board of five to certificate those wh 
are qualified to teach in any school in the state, and thus 
avoid bringing men and women of ability and knowledge 
frequently beiore ignorant examiners. All examiners are 
working toward the same end—o lift 2 the qualifications 
of our teachers to a higher standard, to keep out the unfit 
and unworthy, and to direct those who need our help. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


Prin. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul High School : 


If the high sc‘ ool were to be dropped, we should have the an- 
omaly of a system with its head in the univers:ty and .ts f. et in 
the primary schools. but w th no bedy. ‘ihe pr blems «f daw 
iug ibe hne ut which public education shall stop. haz puzz.ed 
alike the triends »nd foes of higher eu cation. 

High -chouls area str ng and permanent protest avainst th< 
r-mpent materialism of the d-y. The boy who, at an eariy age, 
 urried away to busine-s with an un rained mind, is whoil) 

pprepared to dea! with the great problews of life. Narrow- 
miudedness is carried inc the national legi-lation, and docs mi-- 
chief. Higher educatiun tend: to vroident e mindand:em ve 
danger fromo rilews. To remove the bigh scho | wouln take 
away a great inceutive to work wich now exists tor scholars in 
primary schoo s. The bigh school is of vaiue because of its in- 
direct intiue nce upon the commuvity through the bomes «tf the 
pupii«. Of course, the grea est value of the hwh schoo! is to the 
student himself, and thruugh him to the s ate, for every good 
citizen is»! more valus to :ve sate than to hims If. Tue young 
man who has spent yerre in the careful trsining of tvs min , 
and then begi s“*ere n” in any busivess, is more likely to at- 
tain high success than his cumeemen of equat abi ity. who bus 
spe 't those same yearsin | a:ning the details of be business. 
‘This -tatement has been verified by recent te-timony of promi- 
nent busines men. The man is more than thetrad ; acd otuer 
things being equa!, the better the training the better the man ; 
ther: fore it is a dangerous tendency which makes the trade par- 
amountin elementary trainng. Facts are very useful imple- 
ments. Withthem we can effect almost any combin tion, false 
or true, g od or bai; but they are noc the only, nor i 
the chief aim of .ducation. he primary and chief object of edu- 
cation is the dhvelopment of mind wer. ‘the four objects to 
be kept befiore the minds of high-school teaches are : First, to 
develop mental power; secod, to inculcate zoud moral princi- 
ples; third, to teach self-government and tne sbjection of tne 
will to sound judgment ; fourth, as resul.ant of ali these forces, 
to wake govu citizens, 


Mr. V_ G. Curtis, of Stillwater : 


Objections to high schools a e not as prevalent as are gencrally 
supposed. u-e Richard Grant White and Gail Hawilion 
have seen fit to dip th: ir pens in wormw od and gall, we should 
not think that ali feel that way. A caref..1 questioning of man- 
ufacturers aud business men generally brinvs in but three an- 
swe's out of twenry, tust hign school and college education un 
fitiora business jife. Wild ass-rtions are maJje against high 
schools, bu: t ere they drop ‘'t; unlike Matt Ca:pen er, who said 
an enemy had cal im a lia:—and pro: ed it. A + oung gradu- 
ate showed a bent for mechanical pursui's. His fa'ber wasa 
blackem th and said 10 him. “ 1 want the bo) to eo into a learn- 
ed profession.” tut the boy did not wan' sucha career and 
went into the black-mith shop. He has, although a mere b y, 
already invented a steam-bwating apparatus thet is paying a 
handsome income. 





WISDOM FROM WISCONSIN. 





PLSTALOZZI. 


From a paper by Prof. C. R. Long, of Black River 
Falls : 

Pestalozzi was the founder of popular free schools—the basis of 
alladvancement. He struggied and suffered for half a century 
that the poor might be benefitted educationally, and finally dis- 
covered the means of the true development of the mind of child. 
He spoke of himself as lacking business capacity, which accounted 
for his failures as a teacher. His failures, however, were not 
without benefit, for his pupils took up his methods and spread 
them far and wide. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
From the address of the president, Albert Salisbury : 


Schools existed in the south before the war, but they were of 
the private order of academies or seminaries. The young men 
attended the University of Virginia to quite an extent. The 
semi-public school system, from which the middle classes received 
their educational advantages, was swept away by the war, as well 
as the other educational institutions. Free school systems now 
exist in nearly every southern state, their establishment being 
due in a large measure to the missionary influences from the 
north. The school systems are oligarchic rather than democratic 
—their management being removed as far as possible frum public 
suffrage, because of the dislike which the white people entertain 
for the enfranchised blacks. In only three states out of the fif- 
teen in the south are the county superintendents elected by the 
people. All. but two of the southern states have a permanent 
public school fund. Virginia alone has an obligatory local school 
tax. West Virginia is the only state which has an obligatory law 





for the building of school bouses, Outside of West Virginia and 


the cities, absolutely no provision exists for the erection of schoo. 
houses, except by voluntary contribution. In the year 1881-2, 
the whole amount invested in school buildings in the south was 
only $143,000. 

In some of the mountain districts are schools called “gab 
schools,” because the scholars all study aloud, the teacher insist- 
ing on that plan, for, as he says, “ How kain I know yer studyin’ 
unless I hear ye.” The more intelligent of the southern people 
have come to the tardy conclusion that the negro ought to be edu- 
cated; but the great mass of the whites still sneer at the idea of 
educating the“ nigger."’ The mission schools are the nursery of the 
negro schools, as they furnished nearly all the teachers for those 
schools. 


INSTRUCTION UPON THE USE OF ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS. 
Pres. Parker introduced the following resolution : 


Reanived, That the instruction given under law relating to the 
use of tobacco and alcohol should in all cases be the outcome of 
appropriate teaching of general human anatomy and physiology. 

The word “ narcotics” was, by vote, substituted for “ tobacco.” 

Aaron Broughton, of Evansville, objected on the ground that the 
plan proposed would result in teaching pure science, and no time 
would be left for the instruction in the special topics. Prof. J. 
Q. Emery thought it an obvious proposition that no raticnal in- 
struction could be given in any other way than that contemplated 
in the resolution. Prof. L. W. Briegs, of Oshkosh, insisted that 
little time would be required for the application after the founda- 
tion had been laid. Principal C, H. Keyes appealed to his insti- 
tute experience to enforce the necessity of cautioning teachers 
against introducing the subject as a moral. instead of a scientific 
one. Mr. Broughton insisted that there was an irrepressible con- 
flict between the liquor dealers’ association and the “ temperance” 
movement, and that the resolution substantially endorsed the 
former. Mr. Emery deprecated introducing dogmatic instruction 
into the schools. Mr. Chandler called attention to the ler¢al re- 
juirement that the subject should be taught to all pupils in all 
the schools, and insisted that the resolution meant not that the 
little children should be taught pure science, but that the teachers, 
in order to be prepared for their work, must themselves be intel- 
lizently grounded in the principles of physiology. President 
Albert Salisbury called attention to the fact that the law does not 
require the subject to be taught to all the pupils in all the schools 
all the time. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 


OUGHT THE RELATIVE NUMBER OF MALE TEACHERS TO 
BE INCREASED. 


President Salisbury presented the report of the committee, who 
were of the opinion that there is good ground for the growing 
conviction that in infancy and childhood, at least, woman is bet- 
ter adapted by nature than man for the instruction of the pupil. 
The influence of the mule mind is neede 1 more in the latter stages 
of school work. Examining the statistics of the state, it appears 
that the excess of women teachers is found mainly in the lower 
grades, where they are more desirable. If, however, it were 
preferable to have more men teachers in the primary schools, the 
association would be powerless to bring that result about, as the 
school boards will be very sure to hire women so long as they can 
obtain them at lower rates. After slight.discussion in commen- 
dation of the report, it was adopted. 


TUE PROPER LEGAL SCHOOL AGE OF PUPILS. 


Principal C. F. Viebahn, of Watertown, presented the report. 
It insisted that the law does not at present place the lower limit 
at too early an age, but that it becomes necessary to adapt pri- 
mary instruction better to the needs of the younger pupils. 

Dr. J. W. Stearns, of Madison, insisted that the kindergarten 
methods were not by any means so practicable in the country as 
in the city schools. He also called attention to the fact that sta- 
tistics of illiteracy are based on the ratio between the number of 
children of school age to the number attending school, and tha 
in consequence of Wisconsin having a minimum limit lower than 
other states, we secure a greater reputation for illiteracy than ac- 
corded with the facta. 

Dr. Stearns insisted that the child needs freedom, fresh air, in- 
stead of the school-room and pedagogue. He thought that there 
were not more than four cities in the state where a useful kinder- 
garten was possible. He moved that the association express the 
opinion that the limits of school age should be changed from 4 to 
20, to 6 to 18, with permissive periods from 4 to 6 and 18 to 20, 
He did not contemplate a condemnation of kindergartens, but 
taking the state at large no proper provision was possible for the 
children from 4 to 6. 

Mr. North claimed that not only in a physical, but also in an in- 
tellectual sense, a child was better off without school-room train- 
ing between 4 and 6 years. 

Principal Viebahn believed that the kindergarten had a future, 
and that every town of 500 inhabitants would yet have one. 

Mr. Chandler believed it desirable that even in the country pro- 
vision should be made for the training of the little ones. In a 
large number of cases their home training was very inadequate, 
and the action of the state was needed to secure their best good. 
This primary was needed for families not in a pecuinary condition 
that enabled them to properly care for their young children. 
The whole subject was tabled. 

THE NATURAL METHOD. 
From a paper by Prof. H. H. Powers, of the Stato 
University. 
Nature does not teach by translation, because the student has 
no language into which to translate. She does not use the gram- 
mar, because she has no language by which to convey it to the 
people. She works in the dark because she must; because the 
pupil is utterly in the dark. We have no such excuse. The prop- 
osition seems hardly to need condemnation. It is a denial of tho 
value of al! classification ; a substitution of the arbitrary for the 
rational. It teaches to remember rather than to reason. But we 
must remember that with all students a time comes when formal 
ins*ruction ceases. It then becomes the all-important question— 
not how nmruch he has learned—but how much be is able to learn 
under self-guidance? However much the student may have 
Jearned under the natura) method, he has not learned the art of 





extending his own knowledge, At every step Le Las Lecn Lol 
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stered by his teacher. Like the parrot, he has learned a few 
phrases—perhaps a good many—but many or few, they are hence- 
forth his only stock in trade,and must rather lessen than in- 
crease, 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS IN LATIN. 


I am oftentimes discouraged and disheartened at the slowness 
of advancement of students in the ancient languages, when I 
think of the rapidity with which students acquire not only a 
reading, but also a speaking and writing knowledge of the mod- 
ern languages. Classical languages should be begun at a more 
advanced age than the modern languages. Students should read 
much, and it is not a bad plan to commit to memory Latin pas- 
sages or orations. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


To have good habits, to apprehend quickly and to act intelli- 
gently is to be well educated. The course of instruction for 
country schools,though admirably designed for their wants, is not 
generally adopted, because the teacher, with his limited ideas of 
what the legitimate function of the school is, sees no necessity for 
any elaborate system, or for the exercise of much thought more 
than is needed to give a little mastery of a small sum of formal 
knowledge. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Their purpose is two-fold: First, to furnish a broad, general 
education ; second, to fit for the university and other schools of 
advanced education. To perform the first function, the curricu- 
lum must be broad ; to perform the second, it must fit that of the 
university. 

Latin has been considered necessary to all higher education for 
centuries, and should not be displaced until something better 
could be substituted. It is invaluable as a discipline, as is shown 
by the fact that the Latin students excel others in all branches: 
including the experimental sciences. 





WHAT THE INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION 
DID AND SAID. 


When the first session opened there were 600 teachers 
in attendance. Professor Smith, of Perdue University, 
occupied the chair. The first paper was by State Super- 
intendent, J. W. Holcombe, on 

THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER. 

We find the teachers, divided into two distinct classes, un- 
equal in numbers and capable of every different kind of infiu- 
ence. (1) The professional teachers, few in numbers, possessing 
experience, special preparation, and usually a decided bent or 
aptitude for their werk. (2) The non-professionals, the great 


majority, without experience or preparation, generally young, 
looking for instruction and guidance to the members of the 





should be sent to a reform school. But such a system is of doubt- 
ful benefit. Give the children, adapted to their mental and moral 
natures, something that they are pleased with, and all will be 
well. It will not do for the teacher to punish the truant—that 
belongs to the parent or guardian. The superintendent and 
parent should consult over each case. Let the truant come to 
school when he will, so long as he does not interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the school, and when he does, send him away at once. 


The paper was discussed at some length by E. H. But- 
ler, of Winchester, and Mr. Wiley, of Terre Haute. 


Two forces are at work in the heart of the child—one of evil 
and one of good—and the future of the child depends upon which 
is victorious. The relation between the family and the school 
contributed largely to the formation of a child’s character.” 

“ The truancy must be cured,” said Mr. Wiley, of Terre Haute, 
“in the public schools, because there could be no waiting on the 
education of the parents for the education of the children.” 

Is it the aim of the school to train the body? was discussed in 
brief addresses. Mrs. McRae, of Marion, took the ground that it 
was becoming recognized as a truth that mental activity was 
greatly dependent upon physical vigor, and, therefore, there is a 
necessity for systemetic physical training. The aim of the 
schools should be to train the body as well as the mind. The 
proper heating, lighting, and ventilation of the school-room 
should be given more attention. The training of the body should 
have two ends in view—strength and grace. The cultivation of 
the body has been hindered much by two opposing opinions—the 
idea that there is sufficient exercise in the wo1k of the home, and 
that in play a child wil! get enough recreation.” 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 
From a paper by L. H. Hadly, of Rockville : 


The time will probably come when specialists in professional 
work will be the rule, but it is not so now. It is true that merit 
is not always recognized. Teachers should be selected with re- 
gard to fitness and efficiency. The tenure of teachers should be 
made secure by training a body of professional teachers, by mak- 
ing the standard higher, and by a strong public sentiment to 
properly check the arbitrary policies of school officers. A school 
teacher is a citizen; he has civic rights which it is his duty to 
support. The school year should be made sufficiently long, and 
the wages sufficiently high, to give the school teacher a position 
asa representative man. When we reach the true dignity of a 
profession the tenure of office will regulate itself. On the other 
hand, contracts should be held inviolate between officials and 
teachers. 


THE ASSTHETIC FLEMENT IN CHILD-NATURE. 
Mrs. 8S. E. Barnes, of Lafayette : 


The very essence of ssthetic taste is pleasure; through this 
sense two avenues are open, whereby the sense of human happi- 
ness may be increased. One may be an artist and supply the 
sources from which such enjoyment springs, or he may be a 





former class. They are of the people and from the people, and, 
after a few years returning to the people, they carry through all 
trades and occupations the views, and sentiments, and spirits of 
the common school teacher. A moderate estimate would show 
that, in addition to the 13,000 school teachers employed in this 
state, there are 33,000 persons who have taught from one to three 
years in the common schools. If the combined influence of all 
these could be organized and devoted to noble ends, what a 
mighty force we would have constantly working for the improve- 
ment and elevation of the people. 

Our political training as a people is high, and may be infinitely 
higher, when as some writer has predicted, education shall super- 
sede politics. Our morality, both in theory and practice, is higher 
than the Greek. Our deficiency is on the side of social and ss- 
thetic training ; and it is a fit question for discussion in all meet- 
ings of professional teachers, how their non-professional brothers 
and sisters may, during their short apprenticeship, be so virtually 
incorporated in our great guild that they may ever after feel 
their membership a reality, with all the obligations it imposes, the 
constant pursuit for themselves of the noble qualities and attain- 
ments, which we recognize as culture, and the perpetual dissemi- 
nation of these through the community. Thereby this people 
may be greatly aided toward the attainment of such intellectual 
possessions and refinement of taste as may make their life ever 
more gracious and lovely, and such philosophic calm, such self- 
containment and repose of spirit, as to make each one content 
with whatever destiny he may be able to achieve for himself by 
the exercise of his highest powers. 


Miss Mattie Cart Dennis, of Richmond, read the next 


paper on 
THE TRUANCY PROBLEM. 

There were two ideas that must enter into all systems of teach- 
ing—one is, of course, the acquisition of hnowledge, and the other, 
far more important, is the higher culture which is developed into 
character. The superintendent of the Chicago schools recently 
wrote that he considered truancy the result of “ original sin on 
the part of the boy, and lack of interest on the part of the teacher.” 
But the speaker thought that the original sin might exist some- 
where else. Ifa child's anticipations were realized, and his in- 
terest retained at school, he would be seldom guilty of truancy. 
If a teacher could succeed in making the school-room the best 
place, in.a boy’s opinion, all would be well; andif he could not 
keep the boy in school by kindness, he could not keep him there 
in any other way. Judicious praise has saved many a boy, while 
continued censure has ruined many another. The superintendent 
of the school and the parent or guardian should be promptly 
notified of any case of truancy. If the boy returns to school, 
treat him so as to keep him there. Think of something that will 
be sure to interest him, but do not refer at once to his misde- 
meanor. Wait till you win him, and then you can discuss any- 
thing with him. There are so many avenues to a boy’s heart that 
it is a pity that it cannot be reached in some way. No amount of 
supervision can take the place of the personal influence of the 
teacher. Teachers could frequently be won by earnestness and 
love, and a true tact for teaching. We must be exceedingly care- 
ful not to destroy two boys trying to save one. All school dis- 
cipline should be in the nature of reformation. It is being urged 
pow by very high authority that all incorrigible cases of truancy 


teacher and enlarge the capacity for such pleasure by enabling 
the pupil to interpret the true, the good, and the beautiful in 
every form of art by which mind addresses itself to mind; by 
enabling him to enjoy true beauty wherever found; by enabling 
him to find beauty in his daily occupations—in nature and hu- 
manity about him; second, that it secures order in the school- 
room, and propriety cf conduct everywhere; that, as a conse- 
quence of this, the whole circle of associates would become more 
refined through such influence and example; third, that better 
work, secured by the increased interest engendered in its execu- 
tion, when beauty becomes one of the elements of excellence; 
fourth, that an elevated standard of moral worth introduced 
through a correlation of the true, the good, and the beautiful 
would become a corresponding elevation in the whole moral char- 
acter of the pupil, thus fitting him for the highest sphere of enjoy- 
ment and usefulness. Hence, although esthetic taste does not 
necessarily accompany deep learning, a broad intellectual training 
ought to embrace, by all means, this most desirable form of cul- 
ture. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE WILL. 


Prof. 8. S. Parr, of De Pauw Normal School : 


The term, discipline of the will, if applied without limitation, 

includes all that we do for ourselves, and all that is done for us 

by others to give our will the power of self-direction. The ends 

set as a mark for discipline of the will are: Right attitude of mind; 

true purposes of action; good habits; high ideas of conduct; in- 

telligent understanding of right action by each person as a citizen 

and member of society. Habit is will in a fixed attitude of action. 

The capacity of the mind to form particular habits depends on a 

law of nature, called by Hamilton and Porter, the law of tendency. 

The mind as a whole, or as any faculty, tends to do again what it 

has done once, and each repetition of the act reduces the amount 
of conscious effort required, until finally it becomes unconscious 
or involuntary. The act is then habitual. The particular habits 
required to be fixed by the conscious training of the school are 
determined by the end of ethical conduct, which is that of render- 
ing the individual a rational member of the social institutions. 

He is a good man, a good citizen, and a good member of society, 
who has those habits that make him obedient to the demands of 
these institutions. These habits must be the true immediate objects 
of school training. Each of the social institutions requires special 
habits. There are certain others common to all. The habits common 
to all the relations of life are truthfulness, earnestness, and perse- 
verance. The means of discipline are determined by its purpose and 
conditions. The most important instr it of the school in secur- 
ing good habits is practice in right doing from choice. Organization 
contributes largely as a means of will discipline. It should rest 
on the course of study, and have two important functions—classi- 
fication of pupils in likeness, in ability and attainments, and their 
adjcctment to the »culiarities and power of the teacher. In 
general, purpose and means determine method. 


THE THINKER AND THE DOER. 
Dr. James B. Angell, of Michigan University : 
The thinkers and the doers have little use for each other, the 


scholars holding themselves aloof from the workers, and forming 
an autocracy of intellect, The practical man regards the scholar 








as & person who has nothing of use to him, and has no association 
with him. The line between thinkers and doers divides nations- 
It marked the distinctive between the great nations of ancient 
times. The Greeks were thinkers and the Romans were doers. 
In modern times the English-speaking nations are the doers, and 
the Germans are the thinkers. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. 


In connection with the state association there was held a meet- 
ing of the college and high school teachers. The first paper was 
by Professor J. H. T. Mains, of Moore’s. Hill, on “ Christianity in 
College,” he was followed by Professor Wickersham, of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, on “ The Relation of Humanitarian Studies 


ciation, Professor J. L. Campbell, of Wabash College, delivered 
his annual address, in which he reviewed at length, and in an in- 
teresting manner, the progress of college work in the state. 

Professor A. McTaggart, of the State Normal, read a paper on 
“The Practical Value of College Degrees,” in which he favored 
a higher standard of examination for these distinctions. 


PERSONALITY VS. ORIGINALITY. 


Professor Joseph Carhart, of De Pauw University : 
Love to God, our Father, love to man, our brother, frees one of 
isolation, of all selfish individualism and makes him a universal 
man, a person, 

The isolated individual is weak ; the person is strong as his prin- 
ciple is broad and deep. It was not the individual Abraham Lin- 
coln that successfully steered the “Ship of State” through the four 
years’ storm of “iron hail and leaden rain.” His hand was upon 
the helm, but “ government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people’ made that hand intelligent and nerved it with an iron 
grasp. The lips of the young lawyer, Wendell Phillips, uttered 
the words: 

“It was not the individual Martin Luther that nailed the 
* Theses’ upon the church door at Wittenberg. It was the awaken- 
ing conscience of christendom, using Martin Luther as the con- 
scious, willing instrument. It was not an individual, that, amid 
the shouts and jeers of the rabble, with bare and bleeding feet, 
and bending beneath His burden, was pushed through the streets 
of Jerusalem. That is not an individual dying yonder upon the 
cross, but love incarnate, dying that we might be one in Him as 
He is one with the Supreme Person, the Father. 

“The best and biggest thing in God's good world is a person. 
The best preparation of an American youth for life is a cosmo- 
politan society, and for citizenship in a free state is a broad and 
deep personality. The best means yet devised for securing it is 
the college of liberal arts. One of its most efficient means is col- 
lege government, based upon universal reason and permeated 
with the spirit of Christ.” * 


THE TENDENCIES OF SCIENTIFC INVESTIGATION. 


Prof. D. A. Owen: 


No department of knowledge has made such rapid advances 
within the last century as that of the sciences. It is equally true 
that none has had as great opposition. It was but yesterday, in the 
historical past, that the earth was considered the centre of the 
universe, and that all animate and inanimate nature were created 
by the fiat of God, just in the manner and place in which we find 
them, and especially for man’s happiness. Many are the discov- 
eries that seem to have been within the reach of the ancients, and 
yet they could not see them. 


COLORADO'S EDUCATIONAL OPINIONS. 








SCHOOL ESTH TICS. 
From a paper by Mr. A. C. Courtney, of Golden : 


When an edifice is to be built which is to be for a considerable 
portion of the year the home of the children and youth of the 
community, few points are considered of more importance then 
that the school should be so situated as not to disturb the listless 
repose of the retired merchant or offend the fastidious ears of the 
lady of fashion, by the plebian sounds which eminate from the 
vocal organs of the children of the common people. 
If it be the erection of a country school, there may be chosen 
any spot not profitable for anything else, ind the less land that is 
thus wasted, the better. In the city, too often, any vacant lot be- 
tween two alleys, which, on account of its locality, is desirable 
for neither residence or business purposes, will answer, if its area 
is sufficient to allow the building to be placed upon it. We some- 
times see a costly school house, elegant in all its interior appoint- 
ments, placed upon a lot scarcely larger than the ground plan of 
the edifice, allowing no out-door recreation for ‘the three to six 
hundred children in daily attendance. No wonder that the prin- 
cipal and teachers, harassed by continual complaints from the 
imprisoned little ones, seek relief from annoyance through any 
apparently promising plan, even though it be that of no “ recess.” 
Whatever the site chosen, if the grounds be ample, they need not 
long remain unattractive. A few dollars judiciously spent by the 
district upon improvements will not only greatly add to the 
beauty, but will very much enhance the commercial value of the 
premises. When the site has been chosen, the next consideration 
is the plan of the building to be erected. Were Boards of Educa- 
tion more alive to the fact that buildings should be planned ac- 
cording to their use, and that a neat and tasty school-house is a 
potent factor in the proper education of their children, we should 
have fewer misconstructed school-buildings, and we should see a 
livlier interest in the schools themselves than is manifested in 
many communities at the present time. We can, both by our 
own efforts and by enlisting the co-operation of our pupils, add 
greatly to the attractiveness of our schools. The mere arrange- 
ment of the furniture supplied us will often change the entire 
appearance of the room. Order and neatness in the arrangement 
of the room will inspire in the pupils a like spirit. 

“ Beautiful thoughts make a beautiful life.” The wise man 


said “ Keep thy beart with all dilligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life,” Store the young mind with the beautiful thoughts 
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of good men and women: Clothe those thoughts in the chaste | ,ood, making honest, practical, and self-reliant citizens, imbued | ®24 the appropriation for it was cut down nearly one-half. 


language of a Bryant or a Whittier. Lead the heart to admire the 
true grandeur of right action. And, from the chaste thoughts 
finding expression in language free from taint, spontaneously 
there will spring into life, actions pure and noble, fashioning a 
character after God's own model.” 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
Mr. 8. D. Carroll, of Crested Butte : 


One year ago there was read before this association a paper en- 
titled the “‘ Microscope in the School-Room.” The author of that 
paper did not tel us what should be done or what could be done, 
but he told us of the work that he had actually done, and whether 
he had drawn any conclusions or not, we could all see what re- 
sults must have followed. We want the theory of the practical 
worker, and even then experience has taught us that when the 
so-called theory becomes materialized we do not recognize the 
’ theery at all. 

About the time that croquet came in vogue, or at the time when 
the greatest interest was taken in the game, I was living in a small 
town where the people played both day and night. During the 
summer a young man came from the city to spend a few weeks 
with his country cousins, and it was soon noised about that he 
was a great croquet player, and such he proved to be. He had 
one peculiarity, and that was of closing one eye just before strik- 
ing the ball. And it is true that after he had played a few games 
there could not be found a young boy or girl in the whole town 
that struck the croquet ball with both eyes open, but I am sorry 
to say that it is also true that the young people did not seem to 
play any better with one eye than with two. ss 

It is very often the case that teachers adopt or follow out 
other’s methods or ways of teaching, and their only reason is that 
others do so and so. They fail, utterly fail to put any self into 
the work or to call into activity their own ability. 

I most earnestly believe in the teachers reading school journals, 
in their attending teachers’ meetings, and, in fact, in their 
listening to and reading everything that pertains to school 
work. I believe that the teacher should lay his plans for each 
day’s work before entering the school-room. But be he ever so 
thoughtful and wide awake as to his work out of school, he must 
expend the most energy, and tax his mental faculties to the ut- 
most while in the school-room. There is where the work is to be 
done. And when we stop to think how diversified, how compli- 
cated, and still how important the work is, can we expect that 
any individual teacher can be governed by theories or rules laid 
down by any one with altogether another individuality and differ- 
ent peculiarities ? 

The practical teacher will readily see that if he is honest, if he 
has good mental faculties, and if he is active, that these are the 
resources upon which he must mainly rely. And the teacher is 
more or less of a fraud who is continually copying after others, 
and never falls back on his own resources. 

It is only now and then that we can find a teacher teaching in 
the same old way that he or she was taught, or teaching the same 
old book that he or she studied twenty long years ago, that thinks 
that all that is known upon any branch is included within the 
covers of a certain book ; and I think to find many such teachers 
we will be obliged to go out of Colorado, away from the Rocky 
Mountains, over into Kansas or Missouri, or perhaps into Massa- 
chusetts. Iam glad tosay that my experience has taught me 
that there are not many such teachers in our state. All good, all 
practical teachers may have different ways of teaching, but their 
main aim will be to so teach that they may look back over their 
work and find some good, practical results, and from these results 
learn lessons that will aid them in the future. 


Prof. J. H. Baker, of Denver High School : 


There is a greater demand than ever for higher education. In 
these days when men turn their minds to the investigation of the 
subtle forces of nature, the invention and structure of intricate 
machinery, and the utilization of hitherto worthless materials, 
there is a call for thorough mathematical and scientific training. 
The social and political problems arising from the massing of the 
population in large towns call for a knowledge of history and 
social science. The decrease in the influence of tradition and faith 
calls for a knowledge of the duties of man to man. In this age 
the struggle of all to attain an average standard of respectability 
and conventional appearance leaves less time than formerly for 
ideal attainment. This fact calls for an earnest study of biogra- 
phy, literature, and the ancient classics to furnish inspiration, 
suggest ideals, and give sanction to the aspiration for intellectual 
enjoyment and noble living. 

Some studies seem better adapted to thorough education than 
others. In one leading college the disciplinary and essential 
studies are prescribed in each of the four years, while outside of 
these there is offered a large choice of electives. Thus the char- 
acter of the training and the meaning of time-honored degrees 
are preserved, and at the same time the student is given much 
freedom in preparing for his future occupation. Whatever view 
of the controversy may be taken by our institutions, I have faith 
to believe that nothing will be done to make well-known degrees 
represent anything less than a reasonable standard of mental dis- 
cipline, and literary or scientific knowledge. 

This is an age of material prosperity, of discovery, of 
new theories—an age which teaches the claims of all classes of hu- 
manity, and the supreme importance of the individual. Our first 
duty is to advance with the age. But the new hasnot yetevolved 
its poetry, alone does not make life worth living. In the practicality 
and progress of the present let us not neglect the past, but rather 
seek inspiration from its stores of history, poetry, and philosophy. 
In the whirl of business let us not lose our hold on the ideal. 


THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN OUR SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


Prof. W. C. Thomas, of Buena Vista: 


Let us see that the youth of America are coming up to the full 
measure of the grand achievements expected of them ; that they 
are imparting knowledge with such thoroughness that pupils 
may be able, not only to Ixnow it, but to retain it,-and use it when 
occasion demands; that they are turning out citizens imbued 
with such impressions of integrity and obedience to law as will 
lead them to guard the sanctity and purity of the ballot-box of 
our state; that they are developing a strong and vigorous man- 


with the great truth, that in life there is nothing ignoble but sin, 
ignorance, and idleness. 


THE question whether our present courses of study 

are the best to fit students to earn their hvelihood, has 

frequently been discussed in our columns, and it is cer- 

tainly worthy of a careful consideration. It is the fash- 

ion of some papers to ridicule what they are pleased to 

call the “‘ bread and butter” argument, and claim that 

school study should have no special reference to a prep- 

aration for food getting. But the fact that nine-tenths 

of our young men and women are obliged to fight the 

wolf from the door, as soon as they commence their life 
labors, admonishes us that they need some preparation 
for the work. A girl, without a husband to support her, 

who can neither sew, cook, or compose with fluency and 
accuracy, is in a sad plight. Her diploma from Va sar 
would sell for very little in the New York market. She 
usually thinks she can teach, but this work is new to 
her, and the merket is already overstocked with college 
graduate teachers who know nothing of Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, or the growth and needs of the young mind. 
The severest charge made against our present college 
and high school courses of study, is that they educate 
their graduates out of sympathy with the work of the 
world. A recent writer has said that ‘‘ There are a thou- 
sand contingencies in the store, the warehouse, the shop‘ 
and the counting-room, wherein the average cultured 
mind finds itself out of place. Too generally it regards 
the work as beneath it, and, therefore, humiliating ; al- 
most uniformly it finds it commonplace and uninterest- 
ing, often positively irksome and distasteful, or absolute- 
ly painful. The result is discontent with—not rarely 
contempt for—the position in which it is placed.” [If 
these charges are true, this is a subject that should re- 
ceive most careful consideration from those who have 
the making of our courses of study. 








THE BLAIR BILL IN WISCONSIN. 


Prof. J. Q. Emery, of Fort Alkinson, favored the pas 
sage of the Blair Bill. This was objected to by Prof. 
Frank Winter, of Sparta. He said it did not require 
that the states receiving federal aid should contribute 
an equal or greater amount for educational purposes ; 
and, second, that it did not demand national supervision 
of the distribution of moneys appropriated by congress. 
Prof. Maxon, of Whitewater, opposed federal aid to ed- 
ucation because it would have the tendency to remove 
from the different locahties that sense of responsibility 
which they otherwise ought to and eventually will feel 
in the education of their respective communities. A res- 
olution favoring the Blair Bill was adopted, and ordered 
to be forwarded to Washington. 

The Blair Bill was endorsed by Mich., Kansas, and 
Wisconsin. 








PERSONALS. 


Mr. Jonn B. GouGn reappeared on the lecture platform at 
Melrose, Mass., a few evenings ago, and introduced himself by ex- 
plaining the cause of his long silence. “I appear to-night,” he 
said, * for the first time in three months, and for the first time in 
my life witha set of crockery in my th. I have dreaded 
greatly appearing before the public, not under false pretences, 
but under false teeth.” Reports say that Mr. Gough spoke “ with 
all of his old eloquence and vigor.” 


Pror. A. 8. BICKMORE, superintendent of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, is spoken of as the probable successor 
of Prof. John C. Draper, in the chair of Natural History of the 
College of the City of New York. 


THERE seems to be a good deal of difficulty in getting a presi- 
dent for Vasar College. Why not take Pror. MARIA MITCHELL ? 
She has done a good deal to give Vassar its reputation. 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Taxation in this city is high, and is certain to be much higher 
next year. New school houses, new parks, a $2,000,000 bridge over 
the Harlem River, and other things ordered by the Legislature will 
have to be provided for. A new law requires real estate to be 
valued at its full marketable value. As such valuation is more 
easily ascertained here than in the country, this is likely to result 
in the city having to pay a larger share of state taxes. It now 
pays nearly one-half of them. It can hardly be possible under 
these circumstances, that our friends in the country will seriously 
propose to increase the tax on this city to maintain the country 
schools. 


The Board of Apportionment has granted to the Board of Edu- 





$4,807,800, of which $1,009,000 are to be applied to providing ad- 


municipal expenses there is none which the taxpayers bear more 
cheerfully, nor is there any which yields more profit to the public 
welfare, 


be a useful institution, is deemed otherwise by both boards. One 
of the Commissioners of Education denounced it as a “ humbug,” 





An important decision was recently given by the Superior Court, 
General Term, Judge Sedgwick writing the opinion, in the case of 
Miss Rachel 8. Gorlitz. After fifteen years’ service as a teacher 
in one of the public schools, she was requested by the city super- 
intendent to submit to a re-examination as to her qualifications. 
On her refusal the city superintendent recommended her removal 
for insubordination, and she was removed by a vote of three- 
fourths of the members of the Board of Education. She obtained 
a writ of certiorari to review the proceedings of the Board, claim 
ing that she was removed without cause. 

In its decision the General Term holds that the Board of Edu- 
cation has the right to remove on the recommend: tion of the city 
superintendent, and by a three-fourths vote, any teacher without 
assigning any cause. 





CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Report of the Teachers’ Institute of the City and County 
of Philadelphia, for the Year 1884; James MacAlister, Superin- 
tendent. 

The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Education, held in Saratoga, N. Y., July, 1885; Emer- 
son E. White, President; with the Officers, Members, and Com- 
mittees for the Year 1885-6; Daniel B. Hagar, president. 

Catalogue of Useful, Popular, and Humorous Books. Published 
by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Education of the State of South Carolina, for the Year 1885; A. 
Coward, State Superintendent. 

Teachers’ Directory of Lebanon County, Pa., with Names and 
Addresses of the Officers and Members of Schoo! Boards; Wm. B. 
Bodenhorn, County Superintendent. 

Proceedings of the Warren County Teachers’ Institute, held in 
the Union School Hall, Warren, Pa., Aug. 24-28, 1885; C. D. 
Arird, County Superintendent. 

Fourth Annual Report of the High School Board of the State of 
Minnesota, for the Year Ending July 31, 1885; D. L. Kiehle, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Temperance Calendar for 1886; Woman's Temperance Publish- 
ing Association, Chicago. . 

Manual! of the District Schools of Allen County, Indiana, 1885-6 ; 
Geo. F. Felts, County Superintendent. 

Announcement and Course of Study of the Tyler Graded 
Schools, and Third Annual Report of Superintendent Percy V. 
Pennybacker, Tyler, Texas. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education, Bridgeport, 
Ct., for the Year Ending July 13, 1885; H. M. Harrington, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Health Statistics of Women College Graduates. Report of a 
Special Committee of the Association of College Alumnae; Annie 
G. Howes, Chairman. 

Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., 1884-85; 8. B. Heiges, Prin- 
cipal. 

Manual of the Public Schools of Shelby County, Ind.; Douglas 
Dobbins, County Superintendent. 

Course of Study, Dennison (Texas) City Public Schools. Rules 
and Regulations, Session 1885-86; C. A. Bryant, Superintendent. 

Lessons in Mathematical Geography, with Introductory Exer- 
cises in Form, by Silas Y. Gillan, Principal High School, Danville, 
Th. 

Drill Lists in United States History. A Companion Book to 
Outline of U. 8. History, by R. Hebr Holbrook, Vice-President 
National Norma! University, Lebanon, Ohio. Twenty-five centa, 

Twelfth Annal Report of the Moline Public Schools, Moline, 
TL, 1885, 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the Town of Warren, 
R. L., 1883-44; W. N. Ackley, Superintendent. 

Reports Concerning the Public Schools of the City of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 1884-85 ; Charics Baird, President. 

Eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 1884-85; Albert RK. 
Taylor, M.A., President. 

Speech of Hon. Charles a Sumner, of California, in the House of 
Representatives, Saturday, Feb. 28, 1885, 

Manual gf the Public Schools of Kosciusko County, Ind., 
Adepted by the Board of Education, Sept. 9, 1885; 8. D. Anglin, 
President and County Superintendent. 

Manual of the District Schools of Allen County, Ind., 1885-86 ; 
Geo. F. Felts, County Superintendent. 

Nineteenth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis., 1884-85; Duncan McGregor, A.M., President, 
Manual of the Public Schools of Deiaware County, Ind., 1885- 
86; J. O. Lewellen, Superintendent. 

The Classification, Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic, by Chas. H. Stanley Davis, M.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Catalogue of Allen University, Columbia, 8. C., 1883-84; Rey, 
James C. Waters, D.D., President. 

Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the City of Syracuse, N. Y.,for the Year Ending Sept. 1, 1885; 
Darwin L. Pickard, President. 

Circular of the Flint Normal School, Flint, Mich., 1885-86; J, B. 
Ramsey, Principal. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Public Instruction 


cation for the coming year nearly a million dollars more than | of the City of Albany, N. Y., for the Year Ending, Aug. 31, 1885 ; 
were appropriated for this one. The amount of the grant is | Chas. W. Cole, Superintendent. 


Course of Study,and Rules and Regulations for the Public 


ditional school buildings. This is a great sum, but among the | 41,5015 of East Portland, Ore., 1885-66; W. A. Wetzel, Principal. 








Supplement tc the Annual! Catalogue of the Public Schools of 


| the City of Appleton, Wis., 1854-85; A. B. Whitman, Superintend- 
We regret to observe that the Nautical School, which ought to | + 
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-BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ALASKA: ITs SOUTHERN COAST AND THE SITKAN ARCHIPEL- 
— By E. Ruhamah Scidmore. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
This is larzely a republication of a series of letters ap- 

pearing in the St. Louts Globe-Democrat and the New York 

Times during the summers of 1883-4, The author desires, 

as well he may, that the comparatively unknown territory, 

with its matchless scenery and many attractions, become 
better known. It will be quite a revelation to many that 

Alaska is not altogether a cold, dreary, ice-bound country. 


Cnurxa. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British weited be 
Professor of Chinese »t Kines’ ‘College, London; edited b 
Arthur Gilman, Boston : D. Lothrop & Co, 

Tais volume is a reprint of Prof. Douglas’s English work. 
It contains an account of the history of China; its govern- 
ment ; sozial and domestic relations ; industrial affairs ; its 
superstitions, religions, language, and literature. To the 
present republication has been added an analytical Table of 
Contents end Index, and the text has been revised in a way 
calculated to make it more useful. A Chinese scholar, who 
combines a familiarity with the wisdom of his native land and 
acquaintanc? with the civilization and intelligence of Amer- 
ica, has read the text and sugzested a few remarks which 
have taken the form of foot notes. In this edition, the il- 
lustrations are numerous ; the text is printed in large type, 
on good paper, and the book is tastefully and substantially 
bound. 


PaNETIC S1TORT-HAND PrRimeER. By Arthur J. Barnes. St. 

Louis, M>.: Pablished by the author. 

T 22 dasig2 of this book is t> allow the teacher to proceed 
with the subject without any former knowledge of short- 
hand. The lessons are arranged the same as in the com- 
mon print primer or elementary readers, commencing with 
the most simple words, as cat, dog, cow, fish, etc., with il- 
lustrations, thus combining the education of the ear, eye, 
and hand in such a manner that the phonographs become 
as plain as print to the pupil. The little stories are inter- 
estinz, and hold the attention of the pupil throughout. 

Ta? symbols are interlined throughout with the printed 
worl, an] thus both becom? indelibly fixed on the mind. 


PAMILIAR L2330N3 IN THE #3 Iz.R2y or Music. By Theodore 
Cran2. Cam Ion, N. J.:T. T. Crane, 

T ris little book is alae arranged for students of the 
piano forte and organ, and will also be a great help to the 
teacher by exposing in a fvmiliar and practical manner the 
principles of written music. Commencing with an expla- 
nation of tones, it continues by describing in a concise form 
the application of the knowledge of written music to in- 
stramental performance. The similitude of the principles 
of music for piano and organ, and the touch required on 
each to produce the proper effect are fully dwelt upon. An 
appendix is added, giving the definitions of the musical 
term; most in use by the elementary student. It is neatly 
bound in cloth, and would make a handy pocket volume. 


LITTLE PEOPLE ; THEIR Do™NSs AND MIspoINGs. By Kate 


L. Brown. Chicago : S. R. Winchell & Co. 

This is a little volume of forty-eight pages of entertaining 
and instructive reading for children. It is the first of the 
Dime Series of Supplementary Reading, and its style is that 
of the usual second readcr. It is a good foundation for 
elementary work. 


ENGLISH GERMAN AND GERMAN ENGLISH PocKET DICTION- 
ARY. By Dr. Leonard Tafel and Louis H. Tafel, A.B. 
Pailadelnhia: I. Kohler. 

This is a new work, giving the pronunciation of the words 
of both languages, as well as their definitions, The design 
of the authors is to facilitate the study of the two lan- 
guages. To accomplish this object obsolete words are omit- 
ted, and a great variety of new words, technical terms, and 
idomatic expressions are introduced. The autho*S inform 
us that about 200 verbs of the strong conjugation (irregular 
verbs) still survive. The preteritsand past participles of 
these verbs are given in the list appended to this work ; and 
since their spelling differs from the present forms, they are 
also inserted in the alphabetic order of the dictionary. 

All words are arrange: in alphabetic order, particular at- 
tention being paid to all the finer shades of the pronuncia- 
tion of the German, especially where vowels and diphthongs 
undergo a change of sound in different words. These 
sounds are carefully distinguished by different and appro- 
priate characters. The rapid increase of the German popu- 
.ation in our country adds practical value to the importance 
of a knowled ze of the German language to the business 
men of America ; and the Pocket Dictionary by Messrs. Ta- 
fel, will be found, if not indispensible, of great practical 
utility. 


SHORTER COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The work is designed for schools that have not sufficient 
time for the author’s Elements of Algebra, containing a 
full course. It differs from that work by abbreviating the 
exercises, and by omitting some parts that may be consid- 
ered of less importance, such as Indeterminate Equations, 


the subjects, so far as it goes, it does not differ from that 
containing a fuller course. Itisa work of merited excel- 
lencies. The definitions are briefly yet clearly expressed ; 
the rules are intelligent statements of previously illustrat- 
ed principles. Its problems are wisely selected, not so easy 
as to require no thought on the part of the pupil, nor so diffi- 
cult as to produce unnecessary discouragement, but are 
well adapted to develop the invention and ingenuity of the 
learner. 

In the statement of problems, sufficient aid is given, and 
in such a manner as to rouse intelligent thought and per- 
severing effort. The subject of factoring is so well and 
thoroughly discussed, that it deserves particular commen- 
dation. The work is especially adapted to beginners, One 
feature should not be forgotten ; the student, by the induc- 
tive processes pursued in the work, is led in most cases to 
make his own rules. 


ELEMENTARY CLAssics. London and N.Y.: Macmillan & Co. 


The series comprises two classes of books. First, reading 
books for beginners, provided with introductions, notes, 
and vocabularies, and in some cases with exercises based 
upon the text. The books of the second class are designed 
as stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, and 
are intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Plato, Terence, the Attic drama- 
tists, and the harder parts of Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and 
Thucydides. Books of this class are provided with intro- 
ductions and notes, but no vocabularies. Five books of the 
series are upon our table, viz. : Invasion of Britain ; Fables 
of Phedrus, Eutropius; Stories of Roman History, and Cicero 
De Amicitia. 


CSAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN, by W. Welch, M.A. and 
C. G. Duffield, M.A., is intended as a first translation book. 
The text is from Books IV. and V. of the Gallic Wars. The 
language has been much simplified, and the various con- 
structions are introduced gradually. The directions for 
translating will be found serviceable to the young learrer . 
and the introduction, giving an epitome of the thought, will 


upon the reading with some degree of intelligence. The 
notes are full, clear, and to the point; and the words well 
definedi the vocabulary. 

The boo entitled SELECT FABLES OF PHZDRUS, by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A., embraces an introduction, notes, exercises, 
Latin English, and English Latin vocabularies. In the in- 
troduction is found an accouut of the nativity of Phedrus, 
how he came to Rome, the number of his fables, and the 
style of his composition. The notes are appropriate, and 
will aid the young learner to understand the thought and 
construction of the text. 


Evtroptvus, by W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A., 
is intended also for beginners ; hence the original text has 
been much abridged, and difficult passages entirely omitted 
or much simplified. One peculiarity of the vocabulary is 
worthy of note. The plan of arrangement is in the order of 
the text. Asarule, no word is given more than oncein the 
vocabulary. If its meaning has been forgotten, the word is 
to be sought by means of an index to the vocabulary. This 
plan of arrangement has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. Ina larger work the alphabetic arrangement is to 
be preferred. The notes are not copious, but are thought 
to contain all that is necessary. 


STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY FROM CICERO, by G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., and A. V. Jones, M.A., begins with an account of the 
seven kings, in the order in which they reigned. Then fol- 
lows a history of the Roman Republic. The character of 
this history is such that the young student of the Latin 
language can not fail to be interested. The book embraces 
notes, exercises, an index of proper names, and a vocabu- 
lary ; the plan of the vocabulary being in the order of the 
text, an index to the vocabulary is placed at the end of the 
book. 


LAELIUs is a dialogue on friendship by M. Tullius Cicero 
—de Amicitia—edited by E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. The In- 
troduction is a brief biography of Cicero. The text is di- 
vided into twenty-seven chapters. The first is dedicatory. 
The 2-4 form an introduction founded on the character of 
Scipio. Then Fannius extracts a necessary definition of 
goodness and of friendship (chs, 5-7). Then follows a dis- 
cussion on the origin of friendship (chs. 8-9). Chapters 10- 
26 discuss the causes of the dissolution of friendship; the 
right and wrong way of using it; care in choosing friends ; 
and the rules of conduct towards each other. Chap. 27 is a re- 
capitulation of the substance of the dialogue. The English 
analysis at the head of each chapter will aid the student to 
understand the reasoning and arrangement. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND eeernS DAVIES’ LE- 


GENDRE. Revised and improved. y J. Howard 
Van ba yr A.M., Pu.D., professor of mathematics in 
Columbia Coli. New York’: A. 8. Barnes & 


The elements of geometry, known as Davies’ Legendre, is 
doubtless used more extensively in the academies and high 
schools of the country than any other work on the same 
subject. 

In 1875, a short time before the death of Prof. Davies, the 
work was revised by the author. In that revision many 
changes were made, both in the Geometry and in the Trig- 


tend to prepare the way, and enable the learner to enter | © 


proved, and the demonstrations abbreviated and made to 
harmonize. 


In June, 1885, the work was revised by Prof. Van Am- 
ringe, of Columbia College. However popular the former 
editions of the work, Prof’ Van Amringe has greatly im- 
proved it. In many instances, he has given greater brevity 
and clearness of expression, especially noticeable in the 
Trigonometry. But these are not the most important of 
Prof. Van A.’s emendations. At the end of eight of the 
nine books are placed practical excrcises, comprising addi- 
tional theorems, problems, and numerical exercises on the 
geometric principles of the preceding book or books. These 
exercises, whether original or selected, are expressed in lan- 
guage clear and intelligible, and by accustoming the student 
to make a practical application of his knowledge, tend to 
cultivate his invention, and fix in his mind geometric prin- 
ciples, making them a part of his mental constitution. They 
also serve as test questions, and enable the teacher to make 
use of them in reviews. The graded exercisesin the Ap- 
pendix are wisely selected and well arranged. 

These additions and improvements add much to the value 
and utility of this justly popular treatise. 


a ~ HANDY CoMPANION. Cleveland, O.: J. R. Holcomb & 
0. 

The book is intended as a pocket companion. It contains 
a synonym dictionary of about 400 words;a table of ab- 
breviations ; a mythological and classical dictionary ; postal 
information ; population of the separate states and of the 
principal cities ; some curiosities of our population ; business 
laws and forms ; business principles, and laws; what to do 
in emergencies ; hints on letter-writing ; etiquette; and a 
sprinkling of fun. 

It will serve its purpose, no doubt. Better carry knowl- 
edge in the pocket than not to carry it at all. 


GREEK PREPOSITIONS. ByF.A. Adams, Pn.D. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 

The work isa valuable production, and will be studied 
with profit and pleasure by every student of the Greek lan- 
guage who may chance to find it. The work is based on the 
idea that words are largely derived from notions of things 
in space. Prepositions are an important class of words in 
the Greek language, and indeed in all other languages, but 
they as a class are very imperfectly understood. To fix in 
the mind the meaning of Greek verbs compounded with 
prepositions is one of the chief difficulties in studying Greek. 
[t is a great mistake to depend entirels upon the lexicon for 
the meaning of words. There is a philosophy in language, 
which, if carefully studied and thoroughly mastered, makes 
the acquisition of language attractively delightful, and at 
the same time greatly facilitates the student’s progress. 
Authority is of little importance, and both grammar and 
lexicon give little more than authority. The student bur- 
lens his m2mory with definitions from the lexicon, which 
are often forgotten in less time than he spends in commit- 
ting them, and he finds his pathway a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties. The author of the work before us evinces a system- 
atic endeavor to interpret Greek prepositions through a 
logical deduction from their primary meanings as designa- 
tions of space. The learner finds the verb leipo compound- 
ed with «po, dia, ek, en, epi, kata, para, wpo, and the verb 
meno, compounded with an, dia, en, kata, peri, and upo, 
all having shades of difference in their meaning. Again 
and again the student searches the lexicon to refresh his 
memory, until he becomes discouraged or indifferent. This 
little work points out the lines of thought by which these 
differences are recognized without burdening the memory. 
It clears up this seeming jungle by giving the student pos- 
session of instructed intelligence ; and thus enables him, by 
logical deduction, to find his way, and walk in it untram- 
meled. Such are the motive and object of the work. 

We now glance at its method. The work is psychological, 
not etymological. It does not discuss the origin of words, 
nor their forms, but the thought that underlies them ; not 
how t.ey came to their present form, but how they came to 
mean what they do mean. It begins by an analysis of the 
notions of space, and the notions that accompany these in 
nature. It seeks the analogues of these in human experi- 
ence, thus laying open the field of human thought, of hu- 
man life, of passion and purpose. It is not a hypothesis, 
but a basis of facts settled by common consent. It then 
discusses the preposition ana, up, and its attendant notions ; 
then kata, down, and its attendant notions. After discuss- 
ing their meanings separately, it examines them in compo- 
sition. In like manner, it discusses the other proposition. 

The work is decidedly the best we have yet seen on Greek 
prepositions. 
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It is a lamentable fact that the world is full of 
miserable pretenders or make-shifts called teach- 
ers. But those would-be teachers are no more fit 
for superintending the construction of the high- 
est type of human cha:acter in the school-room 
than they would be for the position of master 
mecnanic in the erection of a grand cathedral. 
The true teacher, as well as the master mechanic, 
the physicianyand the lawyer, needs to be not 
only a person of good commion sense and general 
inte:ligence, buthe must be speciully qualified 
for. profession. He must study the principles 
to Lis methods. And one of the indispensable 
requisites is a professiunal library ; and the true 
teacher will no more think of doing without his 
library of standard professional books than tbe 
lawyer, the architect, and the physician will do 
without theirs. The demand for the best pro- 
fessional works for teachers 1s rapidly increas- 
inz, and more teachers will want these books 
tuis year than ever before. for the accommo 
dation of our subscribers, we have prepared u 
list of the best books on teaching, which we offer 
to send, post-paid, for their lowest ret-il price. 
We also ofer them without money to tho.e who 
ghall cerd us subscribers. This year we givea 
more extended description of each volume, 60 
that the teachers cun sce what field each Look 
actually covers. Picase notice also the combina- 

tion rates we give on a number of books taken 


together. Other teachers’ books will be obtained, 
it ordered, at short notice. 


Notes of Talks on Teaching. 

Gives vy CL brancis W. Parser, (formerly 
teudent «f beuools Of Quincy, Mass.,) 
ime MurtLa’s Vimeyard lustitute. Ke- 

tel vy Leliv b. Patridge, and revised by Col. 

arcer, 7c coutuuns u liue rtrait of him as a 

fronuspiece. ‘Len thousan 
tirse eae quer i ry is Ss t ee at og " 

ches, pages, rinved vu 
eB. p per and tastefully bound in Kuglisn 
cluth. se reuse $1.00, postpaid. (Un another puge 
will be fuund a iuiler aescription cf this must 
vaiuavle book.) We seud this book to any sub- 
seribec who sends us twu new subscribers anu 10 
cents postage. Mest Louk fur ugenis W ui! to 
teavaers ever published. Send tur e circu- 
lars (, ree), Containing conten, testime und 
p.ess notices. 


The Quincy Methods. 

Wwaig 13. tae cuspenion volume to “ Talks 
on ‘veacning,” and illustrates tue principles and 
theories advanced in it as prac.ically 1 pee in 
the Quincy system. lomo, over 50 
Price postpaid. hkxtended enpekeen 
Oithisbook on = apvilicaiion_ Sent post for 
tacve ew Sduscrivers Ww we INSTITUTE. 


Payne’s Lectures cn (he Science and Art 


re Education. iin hte many 
oseph ne, Tirst Professor o: - 
—- and "Art of Kducuuiun 1n tue College of Pre- 
ceptors, London, ng. ‘this is a reprint of the 
Engisa edition, and contuius the must valuable 
of ing lectures. ‘nose omitted are simply re- 
viewscr books, etc. Tuis is one of tue Lest works 
ou whe sc.ence and principles ;«f teaching. Gur 
edition has ail uf Payne 12 — tgs * jou wul care 
te own. » 16mo, civtu, x6U pp. ‘The price of our 
edition is oniy 75c. imcioth, 40 cents in paper. 

editson sent tor two new subscri- 
bers to the INSTITUTE and 10c.; P sper edition tor 
one lew subscriber a..d L0e. See further descrip- 
tiua elsewuere, 


Kellogg’s School Management. 
un.3 standard volume, by the editor of tne 
ScuOoL JoUuKNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
contaius mauy practical ideus ou this moe = 
Sinve tais volume was 
, 188y, our editions bave eon 
The tifth edition 23 aay -4 ee ‘rhe 
demaud for tis standard boo. rap- 
idly. ——_ — “eX clout, 13 36 pp. Price 
only 75 cen will be given for 
one 2ew —— mead 3 panty postage. See 
descrmypvivw vu amaber page. 
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one oe or Fs ork. k that has long 
ba A — part A con- 
pen on yng pase. 16mo, cloth, Pp. 
Price 60 cents. 


for one uew 8) 
and 10 vents. 


amhece of the N. Y. State Teachers’ As- 


By *tiyland a Kirk. See full description on 
——_ee 8vo., with illuminated 
paper cover, ieoiee id, 50 cts. A few copies in 
clo Cot 00. Paper aren Sean or one 

riber and 10 ce Cloth edition, post- 
pend tur twu new sahgucilere. 


N. Y. State Schocl Laws. 
By Uharies T. Pooler, gg of Institutes, 


. A neat y manual. escription on 
another Lim cloth, 44 pp. Price 25 cts. 
Beat postpaid for une new subscriber. 


Reception Day—Nos. 1, 2, and 3;4. 
‘led fresh declamations, recitations, 
selected with great care for use in 
Circulars 


page. with con- 
tents uf each free on apviication. 160 pp. each, 
paper, 25 cts. a number. One number sent post- 
paid ior a new on. 
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Fagen Theety ont Ee cae 
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K. cata 
3 Govern- 
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copies weve so.d vhe | 3. 


Sugeestions; T | a 4 the 
us ; Tae wards © 
Micollancvus susees bkeleh of the Author. Under 
each of these pc ueral Veaus are w number uf «bub. 
PS ray permit us 


12mo, cloth, 348 pp. Price $1.25, paid. 
Sent t postpaid’ for tee: new —b-~ Kee 





Calkins’ New Drimuey Object Lessons. Sound, ot Nature o F Seecet mere ee 
Prof. Calkins is Supt, of the Pr. aie ree Order of 4 Faction Sf Ft Princigtes 
Schools in N. ¥, City y onthe had a wide experi- | of festruction. Part 11.—Teaching the Teachers 
PR en eg 
ing has had a itis prac- |! Alphabet, us; Pron 
timed. Bt ts andou best book on the | Feaching aphy, 146; teach ing Heading, 168: 
subject published, and should occupy a promi- feacbine ecnocs ‘; hg Press Senne. 
nent plave in eve Sanaber'e Misesy it is espe- | Nature of Mathematic 219 Nature 0} of Arithmetic. 
cially useful to p teachers, and is a stand- | 324; Teac : metic, hing 
ard work on a Oa & subject of srowihg importance. | Mental Ariel ‘meiic, 378; leac Written Arith- 
Forty shoussnd a cuptes have been sold. This is | mewe, wes Tesching Scometsy. ? Feaching oe 
e revised Science. Nature of | 1s 
Contents : Principles oe om which OF ject Teac Bnynical nn aw ‘History buder 
ds Founded | home | Home ns of the i ; J each chapter head aie a number of subdivisions which 
for Traini cy wir. of Thinking aod Spraking we have no room for 
Saeko pag 8 8 1- 138 5 Color, 13%-1 i Cloth, 504 pp. Price $1.75, or postpaid for 
pana - oy ol “si a no four new subscribers. 


which space will not ul ow este give 
12mo, Price $1.00. We send 
it for two new subsc: rs and 15 cents. 


Calkins’ New Manualocf Object T 
In this new manual the celebrat: d author gives 
illustrative lessons in the methods as well as in 
the science of eae and we heartily com- 
mend it . teachers and all others interested in 
the “high art” of giving instruction 
way. lt wil: be found notonlyasaie 
and practical guide in methods of develomng 
the mental, mora! and physical powers of pupils, 
bLatserve to unfo.d, from the standpoint of one 
who has had long experience aud observation 
and eminent success as teacher and superintend- 
ent, the correct principles pertaining to the sci- 
ence of education and to the art of teaching. 
Contrrts : Design of Object Traching, poges 17-33; 
Plan, Dir. ct on ona Distance, ne ty 3 Geaserapuy. 61-7 
Weigat, 68-16; Form, WAL: Katural 
History, 120-24) Plants, 250-273 ; Sinerals 274-28: ; 
Occupa 255-300; P. al Training, 
Sulsee : Moral Training and Seitool Discipline, 
‘0-330 : of B3U-SA2 ; 
~cience of Education, 343-363; Man’ s Nature aud 
*64-383 ; | owers of denial pepiedrouee. 
f ius; Powers +g reer t P em - o¢ i Witlines 
oO ce) cuon, ‘owe i 
2 Qucst.cis fur the FR, AL 
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405. 
Cloth, 12mo, 464 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid, or 
—, free as u ; remium ivr Lbree new sub- 





Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 
4 John pwett, Prncipal of ‘En Francisco 
Hig This 








| Princt 


of the Millersville Normal School, Pa., 
is volume of t merit. it ts sufficient | 
to say that hyd Broo: abe remarkabie teacher, | 
and tbat his 


book is carapting attention as a 

practical guide ior a thoughtf teacher. 
Contents: Part I.—General Nature Education 
The —— ae Education, 15 ; General ncip.es of 
; Science of Teac: <6; Nature of the 





Manuals for Teachers. 

These manuals ure reprints from works 
lished in and, and are highly yalued by y che 
London teachers. They cover a large field; they 
have practical sug ons, and are not merely 
theory. 

CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 
tents : The Senses, 13; How the Child 
Child Fo: ms Conception. 61; How | shail we 
the ( Lild'’s Scnses, 67; Ubject 
Vv _ of Physical Setences for ( ultiveting the & nses, 
essons on Color i nd I orms, is: The Senses and 

ee oe ey of Instroction, 82. 

Cioth, léu.0. 96 pp. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE ¥ EMORY. 

Contents: What Memory Is,5. Att y atom, 14. As- 
sociation, 21. BN, in Connection with 
noth te Instruction, 38. Cultivating the 

Cloth.” temo, & pr. 506 ots. 

ON THE USE OF WORDS. 
Contents: What Words Are, 5. How we + all “ 


pub- 


his 


Full Meaning of Words, 17. How we Combine 
Words, «9. Low to T: ach Children to Use oF! Ww ‘ord, 
‘0. Some Hints on Lngiish Words, 63, On the Study 

of Words, 83 

Cloth, 16mo, 96 pr. 50 cts. 

ON DISCIPLINE. 

Contents : i, Dystrine . 5. Characteristics of Good 
Diect The Instincts to be Satisfied, ete., 40. 
Motives, rhe 


* Habit, 
Cloth, 16mo, 86 pp. 50 cts. 


ON CLASS TEACHING. 


Contents : of the Su t, 5. The Teacher, 
11. Method of Instruction : = 


6, 67; dpecial | 
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double column quarto pages of text and 76 
fuil page Inhographic furnishing a com- 
plete set of dingrensy for all the gifts anu occupa- 
tions. LT a tad in | — of every mot .er 

p= dpa uptry. The :e- 
= Tree at obich it fe & sow t ublLatied brings 
easily within reach of u One Yo.ume, 
rng! eovers, $1.50; cloth, $2, by Paper 
€di\ion sent for two pew subscribers and 10 ce.ts. 
Cloth edition lor three new subsc:ibers. 


| Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Browning. This volume gives a his- 
tory of education. 1t describes : 
Lducation among the Grecks, 1. Roma Education, 
18, Humaaisae cducatios, 3, The Keall-te—hatich 





avd Comnius, [1 ‘iLe Nature lists—kau Jais and 
Montaly Be, (5. Toe Humanists abd tealisis— As 
clam ana Milton Locke, 108. Jesuits and Jan- 
ven.sts, 118 Korsca Pesta i) 15k. Kant, 


1s loz 
eg and Herbert, 163. Ibe English Public Scuooi, 


Cloth. 16mo, 200 pp. Price 60 cts, Sent for 
| One new subscriber and 15 cents postage. 


Kennedy's Schocl and Family. 

‘the author was one of ‘ho most popular con- 
dueters of Insuitutcs in New York State, and is a 
man «of remarkable ability. Me wm listened 10 
with great avtention, for he takes udvane d 
ground, ‘ibis W.ik takes up School Discipiine, 
und the relations cf the selu.ol to the famiJdy. A 
valuable adaiti n to any teache:'s libhary. 

Contents: Schoo! Discipline, 15 Conuitions of Or 
or ee the Iistrict, 17. Do, Parents, 25 Do. 4 bilun n 
44. Do. Teachers, 40. Cuussof |'lsora r, 72. hts 
of the District, 80. Lo. of Parents, 88. Do. of Chitun », 
84. . Of teachers, 87. Special Pins of Diseipune. 
100. ‘labulac analysis. 127 Pructnal Schoo E.iiwa, 
120. District broblems, 134 


bamuly Probie nt.s, le 
Youths’ trcblem«, 174. ‘Te: chers’ Problems, 182. 
Cloth, 205 pp. Pike $1. Sent free for tro 


new subscribers, postpuid. 


Dicticnary cf Education and Instruction. 

This \ ciume was published by Su its. of Schous 
Messrs. huadie aud Sebem, of New York City. It 
is @ ost Convement manual for teacters. for 
normal scLools,eu. Some of tie best writers 
haye prepared the artic.es for it. It is a volume 
that will give very much dc Bnite infrmation, 
all under an alphabetical arrangement. For 
tc achers wl.o waLt exact Lnwwileage it is a very 
valuable hook. I22mo0, cloth, 300 pp. Price 
$1.50, We send it postpaid for two pew sub- 
seribeis and lv wots, 


Common Schoc! Law. 

By ©. W. lavdeen. A digest of common and 
statute law as to the relation of teacher and pu- 
pil, The questions given at the first tive exau.in 
ations ior Nh. \. State certificates are also give. 
Every te.cher ought to know what is in this 
book. Price 50 cts. Sent postpaid for one nuw 
sulecripici 
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By James J Conductor of Institutes. | Contents : I. tchoo s of te Jesuits, 11. Archem, Brooks’ \c rmal Method 1.75 
The author was a pupil of Mr. and has Montaian ‘atic Sale 4 iil Comentus. IV. Locke, “ Pe nak 2 rs — 7 
“J ‘ol Rousseru's Erl'e. Vil. Fescdow and the Philen. | Cr ig’s («mux n! ec ool Question Book 1.25 
spent his life in evtucational work. © volume thiropin VIL. Pest Soaxt. .Jecowt. IX. Herbert | Herbert! pencer on . ducation .... 1.25 
is a capital one, and wiil be of 1 service | spencer. X. stiens about h- | Payne's Lect: res on the bteuce and 
to any teacher. lit covers a ent weld from ing t hildren. Xi. Some Rev arks about Moral and Art of 1 ducation 1.00 
an Re tgious Education. p xTL Appendix. Dictionury of Kducation..... -. 1.25 
Towers ; their ad mae fw vas 1, Tog Menta ae about 4C0 lit rice 61.50. Sent Gmcume Smeg Batns ~~ eo 1.60 
most conducive to Normal G:owth ; II. Objective | POS for now au ception Day Nw. 2........ 60 0seeeeeees 0 
Teaching ; its Me and Principles ; Iv Cc sti Book. - 

i Teaching; its Aims ond Place in the | Craig’s Que on War PrhOe.. 6. cecictes ees $12.55 
Course. of Metraction: ¥. Object-Lessons: their| ‘Lhis is ex y useful for all who wish to rir err s 
Value and Linitation ; VI. Relativ+ Vaime of the Dif-| review their lor to select questions for FOR 815, BY EXPRESS, 
ferent Studics in a Course of Instruction ; V.1. Pestal-| their classes. It has 000 practical ¢ uestions «n 

nd his C tions to lducational Science ; Lecipient to pay cxprese char,e. 
Vil Frosbc} and the Kindergarien ; 1X. agassiz : and | Listory. grammar, ari Spy tele ety a 1 d Practice of T 
pi hag pay + why vaching 5 ae ranted | Hac Se re questions 1s iollowed by by de- page's 3 Bouty SUE Fvacticn eS Dente. 
: ) Culture ; Xi. answers On some subject ; . 

“ os te Mors! 1 Cteare xiv. 4 alee numbered and ng bumber | ¥ aogier’ ° ake on Lew bing. 1 Ov 

Compe of Ste Stuay 5X sy ivec County &¢ 81.50. Toon in .Baveomans PRES We give lists of de- | bb ait ‘tee’ New eemastaeae Object Teaeis- 1.0 

Price, postpatd, ing.. ‘ : 3.25 

Sout for ee and ts postage. Po, Bia. mpi, Raen of Written rien Arith | De Graf's n ch «-kigoun Guide. eres 150 

ords ph 7 th. ds of Teachin i 1.00 

whe a adine wey b baal’ gear ‘cieit Ca Comer ay a Johonno!’ e Syaneigaes and Practice of se 
tow Aws ® Usarges, Phy: DOGG, wn ca ibeiscs’ cqbocbadesédedés . 

Oey Supe. Pda Harrison wand’ Cs Calkins. % “*4 | piotionary of * ducation.. 1.50 

methods sate, and a Lnow!l-| Forty editions have been published. This is| Payne's I ceteres on the Science and 

edge cf it aces eiimaes hens de last revised edition. Cloth, 12mo, 340 pp. Art: £t.ducaiion.................. 1.00 

every teacher in New York city. As the course $1.25. Gat tl Browning's Educ. tio..»l Theere-...... -60 

of «ft New York is the standard fo~ so . is mm «y's } Chovl and Family, . 1.00 

ge AN this book is partioulasty | Cy Pr, Saver Craig’~* ommou ! cl.vol Question Book ).25 

teachers in cities. Price $1.25, post Pi Paradi-e« fCuildbood.................... 1.50 

paid Sent fur three new subscribers. Amerikan School Muttogs.... .......... 1.00 

eens the on creas Beception Day—3 NOB.......cccccccccecs, +O 


Brooks’ Mormal Methods of Teaching. 
This volume, prepared by Edward Brooks, 








weet ie the 


Adirssiall orders to FE. l. KELLOGG & CO., Educational sieiaanae 25 5 OLINTON PLACE, New York. 


Regular price... .....csccccecceeess- 18.00 
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WORT 
SONGTIR 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has published 
A NEW AND ELABORATE 


BOOK 


on the Treatment and Cure of 


CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT 
ano DYSPEPSIA 


which will be mailed FREE to all 
who want it. If you are, or know 
of any one who is, afflicted with, or 
liable to any of these diseases, send 
name and address (plainly written) to 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
(Name this paper.) Philadelphia, Pa. 





CREAM Bilm CATARRH 


Cleanses the Head, 
AUulays Tnflammea- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re. 
lef. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM 


an enviable 
= all 





each nostril ; I No 
agreable to 


| or at druggists. Send 
for circular El ELY ree sn. by mat Druggists, Owego N , Y. 





LUBURG CHAIR, 


Library, 8 





wre 





CURE’? a, DEAF 


Peck's Patent = ge Cushioned Ear Drum. perfec: 
ly restore the hearing, and perform the work of the 
natural drum. ana in position, but Invisible to 

ble to “ear. All conversatioaana 
even whis heard distinctly. afl. refer to those us- 
—_ for Dastrates book with testimonials 


A 
F HISCOX 363 Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper 


HEADQUARTERS ruQhoHAV OR x. 


SPECIAL OFFERS !--< will send you our 13-c 
Fancy Work Beek new 1886 edition), for 3 two cent 
stamps. Our Aew 10c book. How to use ow = 
Mat rials tor. Pr — Feit Trpy and Imported 
work tt, for We, A Feinaxp linen Tipy and impor tea 

to work it, for 22c. Florence ““ Waste” br idery 
per package. EVERYTHING 7 this advert 
inrment tor 38 /two-cent stam (76e.) 
FINGAL Ss. Lynn, Mas= 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTIN _ 


ie 


SAMPLE BOOK f forgets top 61 eamples of new core 


FREE! wtenterbook. ¢ Cr 
6 CENTS**" 51 pew chromo sacra old ede: cards 
ESSEX CARD WORKS, Ivoryton, Conn 


9005-" Picture Serap Agenta Album of 49 Cpe te 
ples for i%. Steam Card Work«, Hartfori Cr 

























aww tent S ewe ember eee 


eet agi 
Ndvections. Price, $i 


—— Man’ fre "a Stamped Rag Pot 


teras on Barlap,and 


Address. E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. O 








School-book ing has in recent times 
become a fine art, and the best talent the 
affords has been drawn upon to 

e —— So great has the com- 
ion in plying really 
me, ab ow ly the very best meet with 


meet 


blishers ha such as Sarguparilla, Yellow Dock, S 

vm Fm dna te Cecogulal ae fact, as the henry Hark, and other Ln other sl ee iid| « | BEGAN to cultivate the habit of early 
latest publications testify. Foremost| and berbe. nything can | Tising,” said Old Hyson, yore ‘* when 
among these may be men ioned ““Monroe’s” with saatac fon to the "ite results. We point I was a fous ung man.” ‘“ Me too,” replied 
New issued by wait & | san aia bas cat roe for itecl? upan the| Young Hyson. ‘I rise from the table 

., Philadelphia. They con entirely ey of who have pune: never later than two a.M., and go right 

matter, with all the recent improve-| ally or indirectly been of terrible suffer- | home and straight to bed, no matter how 
sete ce eee - | Es mpbich all duber remedies failed t9 Teach. hard the boys coax me to stay later.” 
raphy. Teachers would do toexamine | on! only by &. C.1. HOOD & CO., p> aM, 


good books | bie ki 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


We wish to call the special attention of 
subscribers who are in arrears to the bill 
sent out this week. We trust there will 
be a prompt response by every one, even if 
it is not possible to remit at once. gin 
the new Ryd with your subscription not 
= — uP, but paid ahead, and then 
keep ahead 

A glance at the first page will show an- 
nouncements of interest TREAS- 
URE TROVE. This beau monthly is 
rapidly taking front rank, for use as sup- 
plementary reading in schools. 


We believe there is no class of people 
more industrious than the teachers, nor 
any in which as a whole, the esthetic 
faculty is more fully developed. They are 
constantly employed during their leisure 
me me some sort of work, which 

ey regard as a yp sewing, em- 
beelterine, etc., and many objects of use 
and ornament are the result. Teachers 
are commended to the headquarters for 
ladies fancy-work, conducted by J. F. In- 

ls, at Lynn, Mass., of which an advert- 
isement appears in another column of the 
Journal. 








We desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils desiring a clear, 
concise and Say text-book, which pre- 
sents the subject in a simple manner, to 
** Allen’s Forty Lessons in Book-keeping.” 


many prominent business men and edu- 
on. and with careful study will prepare 
the pupil for practical business in a com- 
cag td short time. Send to the author, 

Allen, Newbern, N. C., for specimen 
lessons. 


Many authorities on the English lan- 
fom have said that to obtain a good 
rr on of English, pupils should study 
as used by the best writers, but 
it ; hes toonte been a question with many how togo 
about this. Messrs 8. R. Winchell & Co., 
Chicago, have issued an edition of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, for the use of teachers 
and students, which will be found very 
valuable. It contains—besides the text— 
comments, plans for study, specimens of 
examination papers, and topics for essays. 
Teachers would do well to examine it 
with a view tointroduction in their schools. 


A machine for making , tidies, 
hoods, mittens, etc., has recently been in- 
troduced into the market, and has alread 
had an immense sale among the ladies. It 
is called the Novelty Rug Machine, and is 
destined to save many dollars to thrifty 
housekeepers and ladies who have leisure 
time on their hands. It is manufactured 
by Messrs. E. Ross & Co., of Toledo, O., 
manufacturers of stamped Tug patterns on 
burlap, and dealers in yarns, etc. We ad- 
vise our teachers to correspond with this 
firm. 


Of recent years, a new contrivance has | com 
appeared in our large public parks and on 
our highways. Hosts of health-seeking, 
fun-loving, and vivacious men and pomp 
of all , are seen on those ‘‘steeds of 
steel,” the ’ bicycle and tricycle. And we 
can conceive of no more intelligent, 
healthful exercise than in riding the 
‘‘wheel.” Every nerve and muscle is 
alive and active, every faculty strained 
to its utmost. These machines possess 
many advantages over the equine steed 
are more ecomical and less trouble. We 
know of a man who is the happy possessor 
of several ‘‘trotters” and one bicycle, 
who makes daily excursions into the 
country on his bicycle, and sends his ser- 
vant to exercise his horses. 

Of the many kinds of cycles in the mar- 
ket, the Columbia wheels take the lead. 


a ggg and made of the best mat- 
bees Ma are manufactured by — 
Bove “Man acturing Co., 597 Washin 
St., Boston, Mass,, fo whom ~b ications 
for terms, catalogues, etc be sent. 


Hood's Sarsaparil la. 


This successful icine is a cara tuliy-pre- 
| extract of the beer remedies of she vennee- 

kingdom known to medicel science as Alter- 

atives, tlood oe ae Diuretics, and Tonics, 











This book has received the endorsement of th 


They are fitted with all the newest im-| flesh 


JAMES PYLE'S 





vax BEST THING KNOWN r= 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or 8 oft, Hot or old, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 


INGLY, and sives universal 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sole by all Grocers. pauans of imitations 
cll detigned to mislead. ARLINE is the 
ONLY AFE BH My = 
vays bears the abovo symbo! an name 0 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


« No 





Little Bess: *‘Tommy,do you think 
Noah took bees into the ark?’ Master 
Tommy : a of course, he did.” ‘But 
wouldn't they have stung Noah and the 
animals ? here did he keep’em?” ‘I 
don't know. In the arc-hives, I guess.” 


Money Makers 
don't let golden opportunities Pine unimproved ; 
times in the lives of men when more 


pidly and easily, than 
otherwise can be earned by years of labor. Write 
to Hallett €c Co., —* aine, who will send 
you, free, full ulars about work that you 
can do, and live at home, at a profit of at least 
from $5 to Some have made over 
in a single is new. You are started free. 
Capital not sequised, Either sex; all ages. 


‘* How old are you?” asked a justice of 
the peace of ‘*Jim” Webster, who was un- 
der arrest for stealing chickens. ‘1 don- 
no,” said the darkey. ‘‘ When were you 
born?’ ‘* What am de use of my tellin’ 
you "bout my buffday ; you aint gwine ter 
make me no buffday present.” 


IMPORTANT. 
ba F, 7 visit or r~ i New York Gey. ow 
Carriage Hire, an 

om Yat at the My a otel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ei t rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European P’ — ay Restaurant 
supplied with oe best. Horse 

clevated d to all depots. 
etter for less money at 
tosp at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


A dude, in one of the new cape coats, 
has the general appearance of a perambu- 
lating pen-wiper. 


Hoarseness Promptly Relieved. 
The following letter to the proprietors of 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches"’ explains itself 
CINCINNATI, On10, April 12, 1884. 
* Gentlemen :—The writer. 


desires to state that on 
casion, when his services were necessa’ 


ina church 

choir, that he was Som singing. Dat by e€ cme A 
compelled desist ng, taking three 

of your * Bronchial Troches’ pecemponasiadée De 


rtict; in the services. ould 
pore ee give my name, 


“ Brown's Bronchial aroches” are sold only in 
boxes, with the fac-simile of the proprietors on 
the wrapper, . Price, 25 cents. 


An old lady was viewing the exposea 
stock of some burnt-out dry-goods store d 
few days ago. The burnt-edged bales 
were all strewn across the sidewalk. 
Above was a : “ Another Sacrifice.” 
** Another Sacrifice?” said the old lady. 
‘* Yes. Burnt-offerings !” 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod iy 4 = 
with Hypophospbites.—For Rickets, Mc 
asmus and all wastin 
ren, is very remarkable in its results.— 
The rapidity with which children gain 

and upon it is very wonder- 
ful. 


0, being mos map of the cent of war! 
ee guns of the River Min! 

Ban yet po np op Le 
Through far Foo-chow with a devil's din. 


ous pwr d me Ke-lung and Sinoon-chow: 
o) bee hg be K 


in-te-ohing. 
of ohere Cha-00? 
Yon-ping? 


iden norstarhetcttirens ~ rid 
GermanCorn Remover killsMorns, Bunions, 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack 4 Brown, 50c. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Zo. 


chow choo 
ing-wha 


disorders of "child. temauized 


R.A. MACY &C0., 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





SPECIAL SALEOF LADIES’AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIVES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


3. H. MACY & CO. 
Fine Silks and Yelvets, 


JAMES M’CREERY &CO. 


offer their very large and valuable 
stock during this month at a very 
heavy reduction in prices. This op- 
portunity is the most favorable that 
can be presented for the purchase 
of Reliable and Desirable Goods, 
and they advise their custumers, 
both in and out of the city to make 
their selections as soon as possible. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofice, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
* St. We 

BRANCH {S38 Patton Ber — 

43 3 North Churles Bt. Baltimore. 
OFFICES | 40 Bedford St., Boston. 
Dye, and Refnish Dress Goods and Garments. 
of the most elaborate styles, Cidaned or dyed I 
ts gy x ty 


8 received returned by express and mail. 
Send for Ciwreular and Price Liat. 
BaRRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
6 and 7 John St... N. ¥ 





send your ee ae 
LADIES Hie Mrs. A. FLETCHER. 
6 Kast 14th eet iae. 
PLAID £ Saawe 1 GIVEN AWAY! 

















100 Doses One Dollar. 


0. J. vy git earn 2 Nassau 8t., 


ever retina Higa) cove tn 38) 
Hy oe Petey | 
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Constipation 


Causes, directly or indirectly, fully one-half the sufferings which afflict mankind. 
It is usually induced by inactivity of the liver, and may be cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Pills. C. A. Schomerus, Great Bend, Kansas, writes: 
Pills for Costiveness, with the most beneficial results.” J. Windholm, Newark, N. J., 
writes: “ Ayer’s Pills cured me of chronic Constipation.” Martin Koch, Hunting- 
ton, Ind., writes: “ Last year I suffered much from Biliousness 


And Headache 


After using one box of Ayer’s Pills I was quite well.” C.F. Hopkins, Nevada 
“T have used Ayer’s Pills, and think they are the best in the 
world. They have cured me of Sick Headache and Neuralgia.” W. L. Page, Rich- 
writes: “I have been a severe sufferer from Headache. 
A. J. Forster, Dauphin st., Mobile, Ala., writes: 
a number of years I have been troubled with Constipation and Headaches. After 
trying 4 number of so-called Liver Invigorators, without benefit, 1 was at last 


Cured by Using 


Ayer’s Pills.” Rev. Francis B. Harlowe, Atlanta, Ga., writes: 
subject to Constipation, from which I suffered increasing inconvenience, in spite of 
the use ef medicines of various kinds. Some months ago, I began taking Ayers 
Pills. They have entirely correeted the costive habit, and have vastly improvec 
my general health.” Hermann Bringhoff, jewelry engraver, Newark, N. J., writes, 
“ Costiveness, induced by my sedentary habits of life, at one time became chronic 
Ayer’s Pills afforded me speedy relief, and their 


City, Mo., writes: 


mond, Va., writes 
afford me speedy relief.” 


and -exceedingly troublesome. 


occasional use has since kept me all right.” 
that he has been cured of chronic Constipation by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


“T have used Ayer's 


Ayer’s Pills 
“For 


“For years I was 


Ed. O. Easterly, Rockford, Ill.; writes 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 





go¥ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Tenshers’, Somer of Bow of Boston 





es Lee experienced 


TOO FLY. 
It's little, but oh, my ! 
The fi 


It settles on your nose, your eye, 
It enters in your ear, so sly 
You makeagrab. You villain, die ! 
Its buzz derisive seems to cry, 
Tm Fly. 
No one so much ontaatin as I 
The fly. 
It worries me so much it makes me 
sigh. 
It haunts my every meal, from soup 
to pie. 
But courage! The sweet by and by 
Will bring the winter, when the fly 
Will die— 
Or I. 


A New London boy, with a milk} so 
— in hand, fell headlong down the 
ck stairs. He had regained his feet, 
and was brushing the dirt from his clothes | ' 
wher his mother appeared at the head of 
the stairs and asked: “‘ Did you break the 
pitcher?” ‘* No, I didn’t ; but I will,” was 
the quick response. And he did. 


A stranger stepped into a lawyer's office 
the other day, says the Wilmington Star, 
and inquired: ‘Is this the water office?’ 


| The lawyer answered promptly: ‘‘ No, sir. 


This is the wind office ; the water office is | case 
next door.” 


An old Scotchman, when taking his 
bairns to be baptised, usually spoke of 
them as laddies or lassies, as the case 
might be. At last his wife said he must 
not say it was a laddie or lassie, but an 


infant. So the next time that Sandy had 
occasion to © to the clergyman, the lat- 
ter said: Feel, Sandy, is it a laddie?” 


“Tt's nae a ‘laddie,” was the answer. 
‘Then it's a lassie.” ‘It’s nae a lassie,” 
said Sandy. ‘‘ Weel mon, what is it then? ’ 
said the astonished preacher. ‘‘1 dinna 
remember vera weel,” said the parent, 
**but I think the wife said it was an elli- 





TEACHERS 


seeki Zetiene to send 

Bu Prof Mou- i for blanket iw COLLtcr ES, SCHOOLS 
ilies ° prom lied, without 
ens, etc., to Col Schools, Families and p with best ore. 02 *Saeol properties sold. 


Churches. Also Bookk 
and 


329 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


teen withing situations should apply to us 


Scheel oMienss axe tavited, to be qpeuve, tegsbe: re 

eon 40 have full bomeds of thotalury pale 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Pennsylvania Educational Bureau | =: 


Bustress TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 

Frank H. Curtess, Lig . Normal Methods, 

Tenn. Col ashville, Tenn.. writes: 


“I was with the manner in 
which stare om Mr, and can recom- 





For Sle Wes enctnetcermncenm, addrers 
631 Hamilton St ¥ —- tees. Pa. 
American and Foreign 
Teachers’ _Agency, 

schools, and A-L eu. 
tnd dovartment of instrus 
den; 004 66 aoe to paren. Or 
on or 
ERI rOCTSLTON. 


23 Union Square, New New Fork 





J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box 1868. 





[HE BUSTUN TeACHRL Auticl, 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- | 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, | 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





TEACHES | | oma Our New School Aids are the best | 
— a ym for contus | 
Each set contains 212 


set 
ound. nexceisor, merit 
FatSndiy tae All 
RTCO., WARREN, 
REST TEACHERS, asu'Futit. 


ded for Fami Sch 
ere chiages wit A lies, Ools, an¢ 
Skilled su with Westifons. 


J. W SCHERMERHOERN & 0O., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t..N °. 


Ba tivane Fo mer Batcdane Cha eur 


Fonitine ond teachers, and | 
I with am god 
chools to parents. Mrs. L. F. BRoCKWAY. Mang’r. 
Established 


<“NDOKSED BY LEADING EDUC: TORS 
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INCS TO ALL! 


Send tothe OL.D RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 


offered. Bows yout Gp get uj 
san! Coffees, and secure a benutifa 
Set. or Decorated 
Decorated or white Granite 
or Watch. No house can the same 
head and defy 


THE T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


5a 8 Vonsy Ohi, Mew York. 


fant.” The clergyman finally found out 
that it was an infant he was expected to 
baptize. 


| I wasa non-believer in Patent medi- 
| cines, but having experienced marked re- 
lief from Nasal Catarrh and hoarseness by 
| the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, I can re- 
commend it to those suffering from this 
loathsome complaint, and to those afflict- 
ed with hoarseness or stoppage of the 
| throat so annoying to singers and clergy- 
— —Louis E. Phillips, 1428 N. Y. Ave., 
N. W., Washington D, C. Price, 50 cents. 


At one of the schools the master, in a 
general exercise wrote the word *‘ Dozen’ 
| on the blact. board, and asked the pupils to 
| each write a sentence containing the word. 
He was somewhat taken aback to ‘find on 
}one of the papers the following unique 
| sentence: ** 1 dozen know my lesson.” 


Cattle, when bitten by a rabid dog, are 
sent to the bone yard; men to Pasteur. 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softensthe Cough, re- 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucus, tones the lungs and the membranes of 
the throat, and restores to the organs of an 
o their natural s:rength and vigor. 75., 


No matter how sudden the changes of 
temperature, the thermometer rises and 
falls only by degrees. 


** Herr Professor, how do you like m 
new tragedy?” ‘ Very much, md 
Especially the robbers: they are first rate. 
In fact, they are the very best thieves I 
ever heard of ; even the words they speak 
are stolen from other books.” 


PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM.-Preach- 
ers and public speakers who have derived 
benefit from the uve of this invaluable 
remeiy, would be instrumental! in allevi- 
ating the sufferings of our common hu- 
manity by making known its virtues as 
widely as lies in their power. It is for 
sale by all druggists at 25, 50 and 75 cents 
per bottle. 


** Papa, have guns got legs?” ‘‘ No.” 
** How do they kick, then?” ** With their 
breeches my son.” 
As a rule lawyers are a brave class of 
makes 


men. “It’s conscience cow- 
ards of us all,” you know. 


Truth is mighty, and will i 
Hunt's Remedy cures like magic all dis- 
eases of kidneys, liver, and urinary organs 








“O, my back!” the man with weak 
back, sore loins, has kidney disease, which 
Hunt's (Kidney and Liver] Remedy al- 
ways cures, 


Few 
— 4h of kat y 
ty 





try are 
Saaeety the result of Ridney. sad, of some 


A qut majority of men above f yeare of 
age, are afflicted with some sort of affection of 
the kidneys of bladder and th-se diseases are on 


inerease. rsons are often seriously affeo- 
ted before they know of ~ ener, and thus 
these insidious disorders get a good foothold be- 
fore anything is done to lodge them. 


Dropey, Gravel, Diabetes, Bri att Dtscose, In- 
continence, Debility, Catarrh o , Al- 
———. etc., are among dy many ~~ ms of 
diseases. Most of these are very difficult to 
cure defy o, Satying the powers oftentimes of the best 

tainable, and are pronounced by 
=~ cictans be incurable. 


Fagetiens state thet many forms of Kidney Dis- 

em’ difficult to detect, as. in diseases of 

thie form, oftentimes there are no symptous of a 

marked nature. This is one of the reasons why 
they are so difficult to cure. 


Huwr’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy is a spe- 
cifle for eye += Liver troub! Bladd rund 


ri Grave and 
all of t by rh Monedaes. . we 


It cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Liv- 
erand Stomach troubles, Dyspepsia, Cunstipa- 
tion, and Piles. 


It cures Intemrerance. Nervous Dis: ases. G: n- 
eral Debility, Female Weaknesses and Exce--es. 


It is thoroug?ly reliable, highly recommended, 
works promptly, relieves at once, and was never 
known to fail. USE IT AT ONCE. 


Sold by ail druggists. Price, $1.25. 
HUNT'S REMEDY CO. Providence, R. I. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 


BUY THE BEST, 
But don’t buy uotil you have s en 


STANFORD'S 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & Co., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send for circular. Reom 4, 


WOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


[OR MONET CHOOLS. 


dny denominations in ndk as 
wanted. 


Send for Specia! Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED. Live teachers with 
some spare time can often double their 
salaries by representing our publications in 
their counties. Exclusive agency given to 
active, oor men. Address for particn- 
lars, E. My KELLOGG & CO., 25 CLixtor 
PLaceE, N. Y. 


SOWER, POTTS &C), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMA L EDU‘ AJONAL SERILS. 


~ Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1 Standard Arith. Course, in Four Booxs. 

&. Union Arith. in Two Books, combtn- 
tng Mental and Written. 

srocks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

*rocks’s Normal Algebra. 

Sreeks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 

Sreoks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

“‘anuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

‘Sentgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 

Ly e’s Book keovius and Blanks 


























BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bell rt yy hy 
sie, Fire & PoLLt 
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THE CUMULATIVE METHOD. 


4 New and Valuable series of German Text-Looks. 
By Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 
EASY LESSONS. IN GERMAN. 
An introduction to the Cumulative Method. Price, 70 cents. 
THE CUMULATIVE METHOD FOR LEARNING GERMAN. 
Adapted to Schools, and Home Instruction. Price, $1.40. 
THE GERMAN VER ?-DRILL. 
Presenting the Mechanism of the Colloquial and Written Language, Price, $1.40. 


* Professor Dreyspring" 8 system of teaching German with as little English as possible, and b 
the ‘Cumulative’ process, must commend itself to every practical teacher.” % wind Bi 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, = receipt of price. Special discounts for supplies to classes. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & (0. Pub‘ishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTO aOR SERIES. 


ae - | Balle Ue eee, ‘S1,00' 81.00 
France, ., 31-00 Grerce, - 15 
The Word, « : - 1.60 Rome. rhe torua’d 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, ~ - 1.00 Bera:d’s Engiang, : gi 2) 1.25 


FOR TIOUSENOLYD AND REFER EN CE. , 
Barnes’ Popular Historu of the United States, One volume. 800-poges, fre. 

820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers, only, $8 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED: A new eraded PRIMARY CNITED STATES HisT0LY carefully 
graded for ivtermed ate py, & 396 veges, 61 Liusiretions, 9 maps, Ibm, clo! ; price’ €0 cente. 

* Ibe book beime usis » rare speeimen of what.aseh& oi teat bock thguid be. It is writer in 

Oo tof its chapters sper e Soe and feizes uyor tle 
is tuiluf anierest to youbswuds.”— Neu £y.glard 


Cloth. 


a clear, easy style. is well b.. J. dw tie 
m ‘st im: ortant end e-senual points, so that 
Journal of Education. 
t# Any of above ys B fly paid for examination cn receiptof price. 

or Catalogue of over 300 Scboo! Publicatu nsj address, 


A. S. BARNES & 00, Publishers I. & 3 William Street few York. 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Priwary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo.,, Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
I2mo. Iliustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Onder the N. Y. State Temperance’ Law, this book bas been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places mAlbany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, anda large number of other important towns in the State. 


A. LOVELL & CO,, Prblichers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAVWVHICAL AND 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 
The most Fascinating and I[nstiuctive Exeicise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each 8-1, $1.00. 


appress M. M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 





His'CTORICAL 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


The condensed but com- 
plete treatise on the 


SEV EN- 
ACCOUNT 
SYSTEM! 


Comprising 120 doubte 
pages (10x14) on Me: can- 








Cillege, 


A full course cf instruc- 
tin, books included, 
time unlimi.ed. 


THE SEVEN-ACCSUNT SYSTEM 
BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL, 


tile Book-keeping ana “™ nthly treatise on the following s:udies : 


Banking, SHORTHAND, GERMAN, CoMMERCIAL Law, 
An! HMETIC, SPELTING, History, 
$1.00. PENMANSHIP, (ORRESPONDENCE, GKAMMAR. $50.00 


Price, 25¢., per copy. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 


PAMPHLETs 5 CENTS. 


22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single and Double Fntry, for igh Schools, cademies. 
Single Entry, tor Gremuvat atl ae 


These are coneise, clear, and practical manua’s, free {rem perplexirg be bnicg'ities. end rre- 
sent the subject in such a menner Pibat the pupil may read Jy 260) tits piir ci) les tobe ordinary 
oveupations, as well s to the more extens ve and comp er. “!lLese Leoks bute been 1 do: cd ird 
ure used :n more th n atx Lundred citne and towns, ai dover ceven'y avecc mies, in Acw bam lord 
alone, with the wost gratifying results. They ureeleo catenenn:« ly usca in all; artscf tLe country. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED AN . 
ELEMENTARY POLITIGAL ECONOMY, 
DESIGNED FOR H1GcH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By the Same Author. 


A copy will be sent on application, with view tointrodection. For ne pee pre single and 
dcuble en: ry, 50 cents; ting.ecnuy, 30 cents; Political Ecopouwi), 30 vests. 


THOMPSON, BROWN..& CO,, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
NUMBER LESSONS 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN-ARITHMETIC. 


This Series consists of 9 Numbers, covering all thc more important rules of Arithmetic the 
different principles be ne combined and apphed in a manoer at o: ce usefal and Jbteresti"p. The e 
are 48 lessons '0 each nu aber, aid 5 ex umples to eacn | sson, with plenty o! paper of aqua! y 
for the’r solution They are so arr -that they may be torn off as the work is dcne; cr whe 


whole can be preserved. 
Teachers efiic'ed vith dull ermtracaks will find something here toen: iven ther classes. send 


Six Ceuts tor sample copy by 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New tert. 
" JAS, A. EDWARDS, Dubuque, fe. 


aT PAANE EDUGATIONAL GBMPARY. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. | Ptisers se) desters ye pranine ana 














Artista’ Materials. ~ 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. PUSLISHERSOF 
120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards. 40 cts. — American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 


Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children trom five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 


The latest and best Readings and - — eo ane 


A ss of Dra used inthe = 
“og See ee se han a nia, tha aa Pa 9 
Prang’s Natural HAStGEY By s {or Schools. 


Intended to be Katara) Hl as ject Teaching. 








EADERs will confer a favor by men- 
R tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when Superintendents «<r Teach- 
communicating with advertisers. 1 ers having on 


HAMLET, BOOKS 
PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY ing, 





can obtain for SCHOOL 
them Stand- 


ard, Miscella- 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, A.M, Ph.D., DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 
President of Mts Coltege ormert Head Mas- &8 Chamber Sirect,N. ¥ 
ter of the Giris’ High Publisher of 


WitH Critical CoMxEnTs, Svacestioss | Campbell's Reading Spellers 
AND PLANS For STUDY, SPECIMENS OF Allen’s Composition Books 
i] 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND 
Topics For Essays. Continental Readers, 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE, 
“This edition of Hamlet is intended for the | Continental Physio:ogy, 


spec.a: needs of students, but it ishoped that the 
tnd i Economic Cliss Records, 


genera! rader may it useful It will be 
iound ‘o d ffer trom mt other editious in four 
impo tant respects: 


hand 
avy su pertiuou: 


BOOKS 


250 
neous Reading on ad van- W ANTED is made for all ages and al ali occasions 
Ir t { originality Uns is the best book 
sop eee of! eho kind.?—Chriatian Union, N. ¥. 


Continsrta! Copy Books, 


200 Pages. Paper, 30 cts ; Cloth, 50 ¢ 
“athe full tof this & series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper Leen for $8.00; Cloth, $8.00. - 
‘ This is the best series of the kind published. 
—Schvol Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Prang’s Natural History Series.for pie: 


ae ae be used tor Supplementary 


pangs Tra Trades and Oecupat‘ons. 
Teaching 














Splendidly Iilustratea for Object 
Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision Prang’s Color Chart. 
For Teaching Color in Primary. Shoo 
*,Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed (ADOPTED BY BosTo® SCHOOL BOARD.) 
upon receipt of price. MANUFACTURERS OF... 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, ad ; 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, OTe parr recas Seber Prang’s Schoo 
The National School of Oratory. Philadelphia. ipod Catniosud eset . 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
FOR 7 7 Pann StHest, 4s 
Anthem Books. | 886 Cantatas. 180 Wansem AVEFTR CATCAS ns -k 
Ree ti will confer a favor b mentior- 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL” en col 


with advertisers. 


a 


| MONROE'S NEEM fe ER 


aa & Co offer to ae*. Anthe™, Chorus and 


uartet Books une uality and ve Send | 
or lists! Of the ee wr Books, weresy, ti tee” 
may be ee enlled the easiest, but none are (00 di Mult for 

mary cho‘rs. 


erkin~’ Ensy Anth 








P 1 
’ Be. k. 125 or 12, 

“ Firs’, The sotes, though copious, are all ar- Campbell’s Combination Blanks Deven a ity w oe i} 2S FS F VER TEST, 
ranged upon ‘be pri.cip.e of stimulating rather Send for Catalogues ttc. mersou’s Bk et A thems. i= oF 3 > * THE YoLa t 
than au ing thoughe. A giance at any Autbam rh En 5 tioor 900. “ig ERY 
Pars econdiy. It vive Its of Lous fewer: Cnede . Loo.r 900 Yano THE WERY BEsrT. 

“ ny . ° a 
ogc a ial sess on 18 Colleges and 22 High Schools|¥se'tacuis"sctworowe ie So 2) compaimina aunt Moony turns 

* 1 irdiy, It gives the opinions of some of the .| MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TY 

Not book in the Chofr leaders who have : 

best erities on w most al. di-put-d tnterpr eee Have alreaty introduced used one rus mo Fisk mm 0 Triug any of th Otners. PAPER AND BINOING, WitH WANYGRIGIN 


“ Fourthly, It presents the best methods of 
studying English literature by class exercises, by 
essays, and by exuminatior s. 


Introductio® price, flexibie cloth, red 


SHEPARD’S CHEMISTRY, 


sosay .fit. Send $1.12 fu: sawple copy. 


edges, 00 c.8.; paper edition, 35 cts.; pp. 230.| SHELDON’S STUDIES ane GEN-| cn 








< ERAL HISTOR Falt ot J-rasn: vi, Parkhus 9.00 4 P PAGES FR 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, Is now read”, and for a limi ed oa we send S120 Palm ee tlard 1g ‘baa 2 i 
83 Met: opolitan Block, Chic ago, 1. sample copies, pos! paid, on 1eveipt of $1.00, In-| 4-1 oth ‘he tol bs 4 ree ar WPER 
is st <3 Piace, ‘ew ¥ - pot prive, $1.60, Re arb nnd andrews “an. 6 wy “ @) 
’ - T r, 175, ; 72 ‘ 
bn eS pnw ROURY reo puoi) | HSTECTRAe teres Um Bef eee 
McShane Bell Foundry, ; Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- |" ay sou 






}inest Grade of Bells. D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


CHIMES asD Pata ES | 3 Tremont Place. Boston, 
soHOGLs fe. Sod rap Prieg na cata 16 Astor Face, ¥.¥. 
‘Mention this paper, Baltimore, Md. 








Reviewers and Teache's have nothing but good 


85 Metropol.tan Block, Chicago. 


FEATURES Not YOUNT IW OTHE BOOKS 
ENTIRELY New REA }0G MATTER. 
CincuaRS AND SPEC! 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies, 


rus. Lecend. are ag et $9.00 doz 













free for the retallpries, 


OLIVER DITSON &-CO,, BOSTON. 


©. Il. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


re — E 


WEST 44 ROVP NY. 
Description and prices on applica’ 
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